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This MOST SUCCESSFUL TEMPERANCE 
BEVERAGE ever introduced, achieves in 
perfection what alcoholic mixtures only pre- 
terfd todo. It is a real stimulant, a true nerve 
tonic, dissipates.languor and ‘weariness, and 
wonderfully increases energy and verve. To 
brain workers inestimable. ‘‘Ought to be 
on every dinner table.” 


Sawple Oase of 1 doz. sent to any Ad iresston 
receipt of P.0.0. for 6s. 


Cash should accompany all Orders.—Wholesale Terms 
on application. 
** Leeds, July 29, 1880, 
** © Sparkling Hygeia’ is a most agreeable and exhilarating tonic 
beverage, well deserving the public appreciation and support. 


‘“*CuarENcE Foster, M.R.C.S., 
** Membre du Congrés International 
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THE BLOOD IS THE-LIFEr 











Trade Mark.—* Blood Mixture.” 





d@’Hygiéne a Turin.” 


R. McDOUGALL, Sole Proprietor, 
WASHINGTON HOTEL, LIVERPOOL, 


AND 


61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from ail impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. For Sorofula, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, 
its effects are marvellous. asands of Testimonials from all parts. In 
bottles 2s, 6d, each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s, each, of 
all Chemists, Sen: to any address, for 30 or 15% stamps, by the Proprietor, 


F. JJ CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES* HALL, LINCOLN, 





London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 





.G.H. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


Will be glad to forward his. Pumvhlet *n Prinless Dintistry, enslowl by post, which explains the mast unique 
system of the adjustment of Artificial Toth without pain, extraction of natural ones, to which the following Testimonials 
refer. Consultation free 10 to 5 :— 





My Dear Siz, January, 1877. 
Allow me to express my-sincere thanks for the’ skill and attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which 
renders my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glai to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s:Royal Letters Patent 
to protect what I consider the perfection of Painl-ss Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to 
use my name, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. 8. G. HUTCHINS, by appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


Prorgssor Garpewsr, late of the Royal [Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to _Mr.-G,.-H. Jones, Sargeon-Dentist, of 
57, Great Russel’ Street, London, says: ‘I have examined aud tested: your Painless System of adjusting Artificial Testh; it 
is quite perfect, and is the most snecessful application of scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER| 


THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every f 
/ “ae B U C S) of offensive Insects, and is perféctly harmless to.even the 
Ss) : 


smallest animal or bird. It is strongly 
Proprietors or Horets, &c., as being clegn in ite applicay 
/&/MOTHS 
BEETLES 













tion, and securing complete extermination of sleeps. : 
ing apartments. Preserves Furs and TWaoliens BOR sae ? 


Sodld‘in Tins, 6d.,1s. & 2s.6d. each 
REDUCED: PRIOES,~ “© 
INCREASED- QUANTITY, 
IMPROVED. TINS, 
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Duke: Westminster 
; . ng-room lec under the 
1 ior Ith ‘Soci May, in’ speaking of Zymotic 
Diseases To setio leases), suscept ‘take them, *he:held, tak og 






during the ‘month of 






e syagep neneagyeee from 4 
poisoned ‘blood, arising from the body retaining some portion of the'wastee. These 
— Ww were re-absorbed into the blood, and acted as a ready soil from which 

isease Sine met 


gai Jeopardy of Life. 
| | ‘THE GREAT 
DANGER OF DELAY. 


| You can change’ the trickling 
stream, but not the raging 
torrent.) tf)", 


BLOOD. POISONS. 


The predisposing causes 
of Disease; or, ow .to 
revent a susceptibility to 
ake Disease. 


} _ After suffering from FEVER 

FOUR TIMES, in€ath attack 
with very great severity — in 
fact three of themiiéoula- not 
have been» morerdangerous or 
critical—from a very extensive 
and careful observatids; extend- 
ing over a.periodrof. forty years, 
T ‘am’ perfectly. satisfied the 
‘trie’ cause of féybiis a dis- 
ordered condition ofthe liver. 
The office of the liver is to 
j. cleanse the blood, asa scayen- 


ae = Mae sweep the’ streets. 
. mn the livér is, 06¢ pworking 
properly, @ quantity of wastes 
or effete matter is left floating 
as : ¥2 “as : ‘ 4. dn the blood, . Under these cir- 
EAA YS: SS aie : Tae cumstances, should the poison 
: io : germ of fever be absorbed, then 
the disease’ results; on the contrary, any one whose liver and other organs are in a normal condition may be subjected to 
precisely the same conditions as to the contagious influences, and yet escape the fever. This, I consider, explains the seeming 
mystery that some persons who are placed in circumstances peculiarly favourable for the development of fever—who, in 
fact, live in the yery midst of it—escape unscathed. This being. the, case, the importance of keeping the liver in: ‘order 
cannot be over-estimated; and I have pleasure in directing attention to my FRUIT.SALT, which, in the formiof a 
pleasant beverage, will correct the action of the liver, and thus prevent the many disastrous consequences ; not onlysas an 
efficient means of warding off FEVERS and malarious diseases, but asa remedy for, and preventive of, BILIQUS. or 
SICK HEADACHES, CONSTIPATION, VOMITING, THIRST, ERRORS of EATING and DRINKING, SKIN 
ERUPTIONS, GIDDINESS, HEARTBURN, &. If its great value in keeping the body in health were universal 
known, no family would be without a supply. In many forms of FEVER, or at the commencement of any fever, ENO’ 
FRUIT SALT acts as a specific. No one can have a simpler or more efficient. remedy; by its use: the poison is threwn 
off and the blood restored to its healthy condition. I used my FRUIT SALT freely in-my last attack of fever, and F-have 
every reason to say it saved my life.—J. C. ENO, Hatcham Fruit Salt Works, 8.E. , 
T° ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—Bilious Attacks and Sea Sickness.—*T can 
seldom go to sea without being sick, and I can safely say ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the only thing that ever gave me 
relief, and I shall ever recommend it to all who suffer from Sea Sickness.—TI am, yours traly, W: BOYCE, Signalman, 
H. M.'S. Industry, May 24th, 1880, 
HE ART OF CONQUEST IS LOST WITHOUT THE ART OF EATING.—A gentleman 
- writes: “When I feel out of sorts, I take a dose of ENO’S FRUIT SALT one hour before dinner; the effect 
is all I could wish.” How to enjoy good food, that would otherwise cause biliousness, headache, or. disordered: stomach, 
usé ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
UCCESs IN LIFE.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive 
the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rishi, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, 
could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’’—Apams. 


Prepared only by J.C. ENO'S PATENT, at ENO'S FRUIT SALT. WORKS, HATCHAM, BE. 
(JAUTION:—Gxamine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked * ENO’S FRUIT SALT. it, 
you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s, 9d, and 4s, 6d. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS, 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | "ores: tu MANY Tren ieee we BH 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


Pastry with less Butter. Deak S1z,—I beg to inform you that after having 
vy tte tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to ou inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


s» | Iam desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar in | make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | ; G. Wanninzn, 
nutritious than that raised with | Represeatetinn fur Sea: nslioh Mabiatlins See 
Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain 





. a ag | . ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 

Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” -) Bays it 

UARTER THE TIME regui | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
quire : 2 : . 

when Yeast is used, as it is not = nee Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 

| board ship. 

necessary for the Dough to stand | — 7 =e, of Hier Siajetty's Deke 

. 242 . | yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I sho ike to bring it 

and rise before it is put into the Into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 





To make Bread.—7Zo every pound of flour add @ heaped-u “ oonful of Borwicx’s B 

° e . . * @ P 

with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state ; then pet on ph Ree about Salto oles of cold 
oy yy eee in —— a little oe oh “es previously dissolved, miaing gwickly but thoroughly into 
a of the usual consistency, taking care not to it more than i in ti : ; 
a ices 1c hte v5 ci ae ie htes addanes ts necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make st into 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiox’s Baxixe P i 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, pit ngr + Seer one telte the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To asoer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done, Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggiste, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d, 
1s., 2s. 6d., and Bs. 5 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVH ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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DISCOUNT STATIONER. 


HENRY S. PHILLIPS, 


146, FLEET STREET, AND WINE OFFICE COURT. 





Paper and Envelopes Stamped from Private Dies Free of Charge. 
Commercial Stationery and Account Books of every description. 
DIARIES AND POCKET-BOOKS FOR 1880. PENS, INKs, AND PENCILS, OF ALL MAKERS, KEPT IN STOCK. 
(Office of the “Scholastic World.’’) 


NOTICE FROM “THE STATIONER.” 

O. C. C. Pen.—When ‘ Bill Stumps, his Mark,” first appeared, Mr. Pickwick was delighted and perplexed, and 
now that Mr. Phillips is ready with a new pen, the “Old Cheshire Cheese,” Wine Office Court, in particular, and 
F leet Street in general, it is hoped are delighted. The pen is a good all rounder, likely to suit any hand, spell accurately, 
and to be considered cheap by the public at Is, 6d. the gross, in a neat box. 


SORRENTINA, sy Gina Rose. 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





‘‘ Freshness and simplicity of style.”—Scotsman. 
“The bright, lively air of Society abroad distinguishes the chitchat...of the dialogue in 


SorrentTina.”—ZJnverness Courier. 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS 
5 
BY GINA ROSE. 
“It would seem probable that Miss Rose has recently travelled or stayed in the Pyrenees ; 
and that, while drawing on her imagination for her characters, she has given her 
readers the advantage in her scenery of extracts from her diary.” —Atheneum. 
“Very well-intentioned, and by no means unreadable or badly written.” — Graphic. 
“A story of village life, rural felicity, sorrows and trials on the French side of the 
Pyrenees.” — Scotsman. 
“The scene is again laid in Italy and France. Miss Rosz seems perfectly at home in both 
countries. .. . The story has its tragic episodes, and these are told with considerable power.”— 
Inverness Courier.” 


London: Samuel Tinsley, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
ee canes 68 MJ\HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaings, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 








Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 





own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, sp All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 

as to reach any interna! Complaint, by these meang, BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS 

it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACR, THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
LIVER. SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallidle AND RBHEUMATISM. 

remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted of URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and @ll Skin Diseases, ) during thee use, and are certain to prevent the 


any vital part, 
Sold by all Chensists, at Is, 1$d. and 2s, 9d, per box, 
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For Sea-Side and Holiday 
Reading. 


ADELAIDE ROSENBERG’S TROUBLES, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, with 3 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. 8th 
thousand, Cr, 8vo, cloth gilt,with Illustrations, 2s, 6d. 


WITHOUT A FRIEND IN THE WORLD. 
4th edition, Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 
2s, 6d. 


London: WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, Paternoster Row. 








|THE Winvow Buinp QF: THE Periop 


1S THE ONLY VENETIAN 
POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES,IT ts 
Licnt, Fixes 1N HALF THE UsuaL Space, ELEGANT 
ty IN APPEARANCE,AND IS A MOST DESIRABLE 
ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE *& MANSION. 
A SAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST 
SENT FREE ON APPLIC TION. 


» HODKINSON & CBARKE 


CANADA WORKS,BIRMINGHAM 


&2,CHISWELL ST FINSBURY S@tEARE LONDON. 


THE BEST HOUSE FOR WiR BLINDS 
AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. » 


LIVERPOOL : 
6, Minster Buildings, Church Street. 





RIMMEL’S SPECIALITIES FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


RIMMEL’S BLANC MARIMON, a new and perfectly innocuous white, particularly suitable for the stage 
Madlle. Marimon, for whom it was at first prepared, writes, “It produces a marvellous effect, 
and it has moreover the advantage of adhering to the skin during a whole performance without 
requiring to be renovated with powder. I find it besides cooling and softening, and I shall 
certainly recommend it whenever I get an opportunity.” Price, 2s. 6d. per bottle. (Cannot b 


sent by post.) 


RIMMEL’S HEBE BLOOM, a splendid and harmless rouge, 1s. per packet, by post for 13 stamps. 
RIMMEL’S EYE-BROW PENCILS, black, brown, or blonde, 1s., by post for 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S EGYPTIAN KOHL for darkening the eyelids, 1s., by post for 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined, adherent, imperceptible Toilet Powder, (Blanc, Blane-rosé, or Rachel 


1s. 6d., with puff 2s. 6d. 


RIMMEL’S LOTION FOR THE SKIN, No. 1, Preservative. No. 2, Curative, 2s, 9d. per bottle 
EUGENE RIMMEL, 
Perfumer by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. 


96, Strand: 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, Brighton. 
ia 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. eaeer, BUEN 





Ww. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s, 1}4., by Pest 15 Stamps, and (three Bores in one) 
2s, 9d., by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Merourials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 

They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidneys, free the Skin 
of Blotches, and purify the blood, They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times by elther sex, and regulate the bowels with 
comicrt_and safety. ‘Especially valuable at the changes 
of life in-youth or middle age.” 

Made only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.S., 280, Walworth Road, 

London, Proprietor of 
FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 
which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure. 


Post-free for 15 stamps. 
Branch Depé&: 281, Brixton Road. 





Mr. W. POOLE, Publisher, &c., 
Having had many years’ practical Experience in 
PRINTING AND BINDING, 


will be glad to undertake, for the Author or Proprietors, 
the ENTIRE PRODUCTION (Printing, Binding, Ad 
vertising, &c.) and publication of 

Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., 
and will be happy to furnish Estimates of Cost, with all 
necessary information. 


William Poole, 12a, Paternoster Row, London,E.C 





SILKWORMS, the Method of Rearing them. 
ITH Nine Illustrations. See the Laprgs’ TReasvRy 
for February, price 6d.; by post 73d. 
London: Bemrose and Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 


i { AYSLE TREVOR'S MARRIED LIFE, a Serial 
Novel of unflagging interest, by J. BaRTaL, is com- 
menced in the LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, 
and will be completed in the Yearly Volume. 
>\ NCE TOO OFTEN, a Complete Tale, by J.C. Hamitron, 
author of ‘‘ Edged with Thorns,” &c., appears in the 
JANUARY Number of the LADIES’ TREASURY. Price 
6d. monthly, Contains also Notes on Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Poetry, Pastimes, On Dits, Questions Asked and Answered, 
Inquiries, &. Pi GR Tia Ely a oe eee ae 
CA\OFA OR TIDY. A New and Arrgactive Dxsien, 
easy to work and satisfactory when finished, is given 
in the LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, containing 
also ‘“‘ Miss Severn’s Conversazione,” No.1, by Mrs. Wane. 








COLOURED PLATE OF BALL DRESSES and 

“A. Nine full-paged Intusrrations of the Most 

FasHionaBLe Costumss clearly described, are given in the 
** LADIES’ TREASURY” for January, price 6d, 


‘The ‘Ladies’ Treasury’ Fashion Plates are a highly 
creditable performance. But although the Editress keeps 
her friends well posted up in matters of dress, she seems to 
take an equal delight in helping them in those numerous 
household duties which fall to their lot day by day.”— Wake. 
field Express, 


HE LADIES’ TREASURY is in reality a Household 
Magazine. In these days, when education in domestic 
matters is so much insisted upon, we know of no magazine 
better calculated to help to forward the work.—Preston 
Herald, 








Srxprncz MonrTuuy; by post, 7}d. 


London: BEMROSE AND SONS, 10, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 
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A VISIT OF CONDOLENCE, 


** Fred, Fred ! don’t send me away like that. 





See page 53¢, 














WAS SHE MISTAKEN? 





WAS SHE MISTAKEN? 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL, AuTrHor or ‘‘TREVoR Court,” “EveLyN Howarp,” 


ETC. 


CHAPTER XXX.—LADY WENTWORTH’S 
GOVERNESS. 





3 AY we walk on the bank to-day, 


is up, and won't it look beautiful 
in the sunshine?” and the 
speaker, a black-eyed rosy little 
Devonshire girl of eleven, turned to her 
brother for confirmation of her words. “ Are 
you sure you are right, Li?” 

“Of course I am,” replied the boy, “ and 
I know that jolly well, for I saw old Saunders 
in his boat this morning, and he told me 
‘twould be high tide at one o’clock, and he 
ought to know.” 

The group of three, a lady in deep mourn- 
ing, and two children, aged eleven and nine, 
were standing at the lodge gate opening to a 
winding carriage drive which led to one of 
those beautiful houses scattered over the 


country at various distances from the town of | 


Bideford. 

The question of the lady, “What road 
shall we take, Ethel?” elicited the reply 
with which this chapter commences. A walk 
along the bank to the quay on such a day as 
this, when the high tide raised the shipping 
to a level with the quay wall, and the bustle 
of the animated scene presented by loading, 
or taking in or discharging cargoes from the 
various merchant vessels, were at all times 
delightful to Mrs. Leslie’s pupils. 

On this September day, with its gentle 
breeze, clear blue sky, and bright sunshine, 
the buoyant spirits of the two children while 
near the broad river required a frequent 
check. A gentle one, however, was sufficient, 
for the lady who had been their governess 
for one short month had obtained a perfect 
command over her pupils by a loving yet 


firm treatment, and the self-control so neces- | 


sary in those who have the training of 
children. 

Along the quay with lingering steps, and 
now and then a pause when their path 


was obstructed by the passage of various | 
goods, such as boxes of dried fruit from the | 


Mediterranean, tea from China, sugar from 
the East and West Indies, round cheeses from 
Holland, coals from the Bristol Channel— 
indeed all kinds of merchandize were, even at 

VOL. XIII. 


, Ere. 


the time of which we write, brought by mer- 
chant vessels of all descriptions, from the 
smallest’sloop to the brig of noble proportions. 

To the end of the quay, and then over the 
| bridge which crosses the river Torridge with 
| its four-and-twenty small arches, walked the 
| lady and her pupils. Not very small in the 
| centre, however, for in the days of the press- 
| gang a man-of-war’s boat or a revenue cutter 
| could pass under the arches with ease. 
| Bideford Bridge was said to be the longest 
| in the county, and is so still if we except those 
| built for the railways. To Mrs. Leslie’s 
| pupils this old bridge was a glorious institu- 
'tion. Children born in this fertile and 
| picturesque county acquire a natural taste 

for landscape scenery, and Ethel and Lionel 
Wentworth found in their new governess a 
| delightful aider and abettor in their childish 
|admiration of nature in a county that 
| rivals Italy in its beauties of earth and sky. 
| They stopped now at the centre of the 
| bridge to gaze in one direction up the river 
| as it flows between green banks, in a winding 
| course towards its rise among the hills, near 
| Oakhampton. The Weir Head, from which the 
| Tamar rises, is not far off, and is a beautiful 
‘spot. Here a gentle but tiny stream ripples 
| down the sides of a rocky hill which the 
| action of the water has polished into steps at 
| one point, and at others, the pieces of rock, 
| détached by the constant friction, have been 
'smoothed into shining pebbles of various 
| sizes. 
These pebbles glisten as they lie on the 
ground under shallow water, or when covered 
at high tide; the trees that surround this 
'birth-place of rivers, and hang over it from 
every point but seaward, are reflected in the 
clear depths of the spring, rendering the spot 
a place of enchantment. 

So quiet, so retired and sheltered from 
noontide heat or biting frost by the hills that 
enclose it on three sides, a more lovely place 
for a picnic cannot be imagined, or to sit and 
| read in when alone amid the warbling of birds 
in summer, or the rippling of water that never 
freezes in winter. 

From the hills round this picturesque spot 
| rise the sources of three rivers—the Tamar, 
| dividing Devonshire from Cornwall, flowing 
| southward towards the English Channel, the 
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Taw and the Torridge which flow together in 
a northern direction till they reach Barnsta- 
ple, another Devonshire town. There they 
divide; one branch flowing onward to Bideford 
is named the Torridge, which empties itself 
into Bideford Bay, three miles from that town. 
By water and through a dangerous bank of 
sand, called Bideford Bar, very few vessels of 
any size can venture to pass either to or from 
the port of Bideford, unless flags by day, or 
lights by night, show that they may do so 
safely, and then only at high tide. 

The two children, as they continued their 
walk over the bridge after one more glance 
at the sparkling river and the busy scene on 
the quay, were reminded of the bar by the ap- 
proach of a fine brig advancing up the river 
at full sail. 

“May we stop and watch it till it comes 
alongside the quay, Mrs. Leslie ?” 

“No, my dear Lionel, you have not been 
walking quickly enough for health with all 
these stoppages ; let us mount the hill to the 
railway station. When we are over the bridge 
we shall have a splendid view from that 
height.” 

Readily and with eagerness the children 
agreed to this arrangement, and started for- 
ward at a pace beyond the power of their 
governess to imitate. She followed slowly, 
however, and kept them in sight until they 
paused at a point just beyond the railway 
station and waited for her. 

“‘Have you ever been here before, Mrs. 
Leslie?” said Ethel. 

“ Not since I came by train to this station,” 
replied the lady, with panting breath, as she 
seated herself on a bench outside the booking- 
office. “I have been afraid of the hill.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry you tried it to-day. I 
forgot that. going up the High Street made 
you out of breath—and this hill is steeper.” 

“Don’t make Mrs. Leslie talk, Ethel, till 
she has got her breath,” said her brother, 
drawing her away ; and the lady, thankful 
for their absence, sat quietly for some minutes 
—then she rose, feeling quite recovered, 
and followed her pupils. 

“ Oh, what a splendid view of the town!” 
she exclaimed, as they stood by the low flint- 
stone wall, looking down from the height of 
above 150 feet on the river, the shipping, 
the bridge with the town in the background 
rising from the level of the quay, house above 
house, to the very summit of a hill at a far 

greater elevation than the spot on which they 
stood. 

Every street a steep asce :t, clearly defined, 





separating the houses at intervals, while here 
and there, above the roofs, rose the branches 
of lofty trees, plainly denoting that gardens 
were not a rarity in that picturesque country 
town. 

Added to this was the fact, self-evident by 
the musical cawing of the rooks, that those 
self-possessed birds had established a com- 
munity even among the dwellings of men. 

‘* Oh, those poor horses!” exclaimed Ethel, 
“how dreadful it must be to have to pull 
heavy carts up such hilly streets! When I 
was a very little girl,” continued Ethel, with 
the dignity of her nine years, ‘‘there was 
no railway to Bideford, and the poor horses 
had to pull the heavy stage coach up the 
High Street at a gallop; I cried the first 
time I saw it.” 

Ethel looked at her governess as she 
spoke, and saw tears in her eyes. 

“Mrs. Leslie, are you crying about the 
horses ?” she asked. 

The lady started as she replied :— 

“Horses, dear Ethel? were you talking 
about them? I’m so sorry I did not hear 
you ; I was thinking.” 

“ About something that. made you un- 
happy, I’m sure,” said the child, passing her 
arm through that of her governess, whom 
she had already learned to love, and clinging 
to her. “Don’t think any more about the 
miserables, please.” 

“* My thoughts were not about miserables, 
but of happy times, dear Ethel. This place 
reminds me of Italy ; I was there once with 
my husband, and the tears came at a re- 
collection of those happy days which are all 
over now. But, my darling, I will not make 
you unhappy; it was foolish to recall the 
past. It shall not happen again to trouble 
you, be quite sure of that.” 

“Look, look! there comes the brig!” 
were the words that roused the lady and 
drove every thought of the miserables from 
th> heart of Ethel. 

Together in silence they watched the 
noble vessel as she obeyed her helm and 
swung round gracefully and slowly, to bring 
her head seaward. For a larger vessel it 
would have been a difficult matter, although 
the Torridge at that point is by no means a 
narrow river. 

With eager earnestness Lione) watched the 
sailors amongst the rigging furling the sails 
and performing other nautical acts which to 
the uninitiated are a wonder and a mystery. 
He saw the anchor cast, and across the 
water came the harmonious tones of the 
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men and the creak of the capstan, as each 
turn of the great cylinder lengthened the 
rope and lowered the anchor, till it embedded 
itself in the mud which forms the bed of 
the Torridge at Bideford. Sad to own, but 
this terrible mud fresents itself to view in 
the place of the beautiful river at low tide, 
to the great disgust of visitors, who seem 
to forget all the beauty of the picturesque 
town and neighbourhood, and to delight in 
making this one ugly feature too prominent. 

The men had scarcely left the capstan, 
when from the square tower of the ancient 
church, near the town end of the bridge, 
sounded forth the hour of one. 

“ Come, my dear Ethel,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
‘call Lionel, will you, darling? There is nothing 
more to see, my boy,” she continued, as he 
appeared, “‘and we have just half an hour 
to walk home and get ready for dinner.” 

“There are no hills, Mrs. Leslie,” replied 
the boy, laughing, “ excepting this one, and 
that will be downhill for you the way we 
are going.” 

“Do you remember who said that going 
downhill is sometimes the hardest of all, 
Li?” asked Ethel. 

“Oh, yes, Joseph in the story of Chris- 
tiana, in the‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and I know 
he’s right, for if you begin to run downhill 
it’s jolly hard to stop, I know that.” 

“And you can’t stop always,” said Ethel, 
laughing, “ and then over you go, head over 
heels ; I saw you once, Li.” 

“Yes, and isn’t it awful? I wonder I 
didn’t break my neck; I’ve been awfully 
careful ever since not to run downhill.” 

Mrs. Leslie walked on in silence—a 
silence the children respected, for they kept 
steadily on by her side, chattering merrily, 
and not supposing for a moment that their 
quiet, gentle governess was listening. When 
she listened, Mrs. Leslie as a rule joined in 
the conversation, and delighted them with 
her stories of the past. But not now; although 
she looked so sedate, she had heard every 
word; and greatly surprised would they have 
been to hear her reflections on the subject 
of their childish remarks. She, however, 
roused herself presently to answer questions, 
and be once more what Lionel called her, 
‘‘the jolliest governess he had ever seen.” 

The boy was not really Mrs. Leslie’s 
pupil, and he had returned from Eton for the 
summer holidays, prepared to ignore, or if 
necessary defy the new governess, who, as 
Ethel told him, was expected early in Sep- 
tember. 





“‘When is your new governess coming, 
Ethel?” he had asked on his arrival. 

“T don’t know,” she replied; “mamma has 
seen a lot, but she hasn’t chosen one yet.” 

‘‘ What jolly news!” replied the boy, “and 
I just hope she won’t come before I go back 
to Eton.” 

“‘Oh, mamma won’t wait so long’ as that, 
Li, I’m quite sure; you know I’ve had no 
governess since Miss Alford left in April.” 

“Oh, well, we’ll make the best of it till 
she does come. I’m awfully sorry, though, 
and if she’s a cross-grained old maid, with 
spectacles, like Miss Alford, I shall hate 
her.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t talk like that, Li,” 
exclaimed Ethel; ‘‘ besides, mamma always 
chooses a lady, and expects us to behave 
properly to her.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the boy, “but 
don’t let’s think about her, Ethel; we’ll be as 
jolly as we can till she comes.” 

And now the new governess has been for a 
month in daily attendance at Northam House, 
and the result we have seen. 

Lessons, during Lionel’s holidays, were 
almost entirely set aside on fine days, such 
as that we are describing, yet so great was 
the influence gained by Mrs. Leslie over 
Lionel, that he would ask to be admitted to 
the schoolroom on rainy days, to join in the 
arithmetic or drawing, or in any amount of 
reading aloud, when the book was interesting, 
or the subject rendered so by Mrs. Leslie’s 
explanations or anecdotes. 

During dinner on this September day, 
Lady Wentworth, the mother of Ethel, 
noticed that Mrs. Leslie looked paler than 
usual, and as they rose from table she said :— 

“I’m going to drive to Instow this after- 
noon, and I intend taking Ethel with me. 
Would you care to go, Lionel? I shall call 
at the rectory.” 

“Oh, jolly !—yes, mamma,” replied the 
boy. ‘‘I should like it first rate, but it will be 
an awful nuisance if Jack and Fred are out.” 

“I do not think you need fear such an 
‘awful’ catastrophe,” replied Lady Wentworth, 
smiling, “for Mrs. Courtney expects us.” Then 
turning to Mrs. Leslie, she continued, “‘ You 
look pale, my dear Mrs. Leslie; I think you 
would like a quiet afternoon at home.” 

‘‘ Indeed I should,” she replied, “although 
I do not feel ill ; thank you very much, Lady 
Wentworth.”’ 

Mrs. Leslie had steadily objected to become 
a residert governess in the family of Sir 
Thomas Wentworth. To instruct her pupil 
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from nine till four, to walk with her and dine 
at the early dinner was her size gud non, and 
sO prepossessed was Ethel’s mother with 
Mrs. Leslie’s manner and appearance, that 
she at last gave way, and the engagement 
was made. It will be quite understood that 
Lady Wentworth had not for a moment re- 
gretted having done so. 

Perhaps no less suitable remedy could have 
been proposed for the pale governess than a 
quiet afternoon alone ; although the prospect 
of being able to sit and think of the past 
without interruption seemed so desirable to 
herself. She nad opened the door from the 
outside, and entered the pretty old-fashioned 
cottage at which she lodged, with its low 
ceilings and latticed windows, as usual in 
country towns, without knocking for admis- 
sion, and ascended the steep uncarpeted 
stairs to a small room, comfortably furnished 
like a parlour. The windows of this room 
overlooked a glorious old garden, redolent 
of ripe autumn fruit, and gorgeous in autumn 
colouring of leaves and flowers. 

Throwing her bonnet on the table, she 
seated herself in one of those capacious arm- 
chairs of olden times, in which her slight 
figure seemed lost, and leaned her head 
against the projecting side. To recline was 
an impossibility, for the broad chair back had 
an upright tendency, as if in opposition to 
any posture so utterly lazy and devoid of 
elegance as leaning back. 

Yet the governess of Ethel Wentworth 
had already learned to love the dear old 
chair, in spite of the absence of a spring seat 
and other modern inventions. For the chair 
paddings on the sides and back were of 
feathers, as well as the seat, and in addition, 
on the latter lay a large pillow of the fullest 
and softest down. No wonder Ellen Leslie 
could rest and even sleep in that “ old arm- 
chair,” no doubt resembling that one which 
Eliza Cook has so pathetically immortalized. 

But now, as with closed eyes and pallid 
lips Ellen Leslie sat thinking over the child- 
talk of the morning, her chair was anything 
but a bed of roses. 

“Going downhill is not easy,” she re- 
flected. ‘‘No, the boy in John Bunyan’s 
allegory was right, going downhill is some- 
times the hardest ofall. No wonder Christian 
slipped in descending to the valley of Humili- 
ation. He preferred to walk unassisted by 
Prudence, whose arm he refused. I have 
obtained my end. I have accomplished my 
purpose, and now what is the result? Have 


conduct? I cannot tell. I dare not read 
the papers. I only know that in losing my 
dear husband I have lost a part of myself. 
Oh, how I miss his loving words, his tender 
attentions, the companionship that none can 
replace! And now if I should discover that 
I have made a mistake, how can it be recti- 
fied? No, I have gone too far. And yet 
how could I do otherwise under the circum- 
stances? I must go forward now, I cannot 
go back, and perhaps in time the result I 
hoped for may be accomplished.” 

As she sat thus, alternately approving and 
disapproving of the course she had followed, 
Ellen Leslie, who still had youth on her side, 
and comparative health, in spite of her pale- 
ness, presently sank into a deep slumber. 

Not even the entrance of the kind-hearted 
Devonshire woman, her landlady, with the 
tea could arouse her. But as she noiselessly 
set down the tray on the table and removed 
the bonnet her kindest sympathies were ex- 
cited by the face of the sleeper, and she said 
to herself, “‘ Ler, now, bean’t her looking pale 
and young too! that bonnet with the girt 
thick veil and the widow’s cap border makes 
her look like what her be really; but to see 
her now, why, her doesn’t look twenty; and 
bean’t her white too! There, it’s the teaching 
that does it, poor young thing ; and her’s a 
lady too, and to think her’s left alone to earn 
her living! I wonder now——” 

But Mrs. Tucker’s wonder was to remain 
unexplained. Her lodger opened her eyes 
and started up. 

“Don’t be frightened now, don’t ’ee, my 
dear, i’s only me, and you was sleeping so 
sweetly I didn’t like to wake ’ee, but I’ve 
brought your tea ; shall I push the table close 
to the chair for ’ee?” 

“No, oh no,” replied Ellen, starting up. 
“I'll go and wash my hands and face, the 
water will refresh me.” 

“ Do ’ee, my dear, and I'll take the teapot 
down to keep hot while I make some toast 
for ’ee.” 

Mrs. Leslie was about to say she wanted 
nothing more, for on the table stood home- 
made bread, fresh butter, saffron buns, and 
Devonshire cream, but she checked the im- 
pulse to speak, for nothing mortifies or offends 
a Devonshire woman more than a refusal to 
partake of all the good things with which she 
loads her table in true old-fashioned hospi- 
tality. 

The tea poured from the china teapot by 
Mrs. Tucker, with its supply of Devonshire 
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Leslie’s case, and Mrs. Tucker, after seeing 
her well supplied with good things, left her to 
the refreshing meal that cleared away for a 
time the depression which had aroused so 
much painful thought. 


CHAPTER XXXi.—A THREATENED INVASION. 


HE newspaper accounts of the destruc- 

tion by fire of the Jersey mail steamer, 
and the results, with their attendant horrors, 
had been read far and wide, through every 
town, village, and hamlet in the kingdom, 
and even elsewhere. 

Ada Vernon, as we must continue to call 
her while she resides with Mrs. Clive, had, 
in common with many young girls, very little 
inclination for reading newspapers. 

Mrs. Clive would sometimes endeavour to 
excite her interest in the notice of passing 
events, but generally failed in her intent, 
especially when the doings of the young 
member or the beauty of his wife were com- 
mented upon in fashionable society during 
the season. 

“Oh dear, Mrs. Clive,” she would say, ‘‘ I 
don’t want to hear about these people ; I don't 
know them, they are nothing to me.” 

One morning in July, however, Mrs. Clive, 
while reading the Zimes, came upon the 
column which not only described the terrible 
calamity in all its horrid details, but also 
gave the names of the passengers. 

She read for some time in silence, and then, 
taken off her guard by a shock the cause 
of which Ada little guessed, she exclaimed, 
‘“* My dear Ada, here is a long account of the 
destruction of that steamer by the fire I 
spoke of yesterday, and among the missing 
passengers is the wife of Mr. Danvers.” 

“ What?” exclaimed the young girl, too 
startled for caution, “ Constance Danvers 
dead? was she drowned or burnt to death?” 
and she rose as she spoke in a state of wild 
excitement that literally terrified her friend, 
who asked :— 

““My dear Ada, what is the matter with 
you? I thought you said that Mr. Danvers 
and his wife were strangers to you.” 

By this time Ada became aware of the 
blunder she had made. With a quick effort 
she subdued her emotion, and said quietly, 
““] don’t know them much, but I have 
often heard of Mr. Danvers and Constance 
Emerson while I was at school at Kenneton 
before the young squire married her, and it 
seemed so shocking for her to be burnt in the 
ship.” 




















“T do not think any person was burnt, 
Ada, from what the paper says, but you can 
read the account yourself,” said Mrs. Clive, 
offering her the Zimes. 

“No, thank you, dear Mrs. Clive, not 
now,” replied Ada, even while every pulse 
throbbed with excitement to be able to read 
for herself that her rival for the possession 
of Manor Park and its owner was removed 
from her path. ‘You finish the paper first, 
there will be plenty of time after luncheon ; 
and, besides, I have my part to study over 
for this evening.” 

Mrs. Clive said no more; she had her 
opinion of Ada Vernon’s acquaintance with 
the residents at Kenneton, but she kept her 
own counsel. Her suspicions on the subject 
wanted confirmation, and she waited for cir- 
cumstances to produce this result. Substan- 
tial reasons of her own debarred Mrs. Clive 
from making inquiries respecting Ada Vernon 
in the town of Kenneton. 

Ada, after a short period of assumed indif- 
ference in the presence of Mrs, Clive, at last 
escaped from the room to a little dressing-room 
adjoining her sleeping apartment which her 
kind iriend had caused to be fitted up as a 
study or private retreat for her protégée. 

But Ada Vernon was too excited and sur- 
prised at the news she had just heard to sit 
in her easy-chair. After locking the door 
she began pacing the room—with cautious 
step, however, lest her movements should be 
heard, and with folded arms which twined 
round each other as she walked with a 
violence that must have bruised them, but 
she heeded not the pain. 

Six years of training so opposed to that of 
the first thirteen years of her life could not 
fail to influence the wayward girl, especially 
in the two years with Mrs. Clive, who had to 
a certain degree gained the love and affec- 
tion of Ada Vernon, but this did not check 
the reflections of the still undisciplined girl. 

‘Fred Danvers a widower!” she said to 
herself, almost aloud in her excitement. “I 
said Manor Park should be mine one day, 
and now here’s an opportunity! I heard him 
tell his uncle, on that dreadful day that seems 
now so long ago, that he had loved me once, 
and he wouldn’t have asked Uncle Henry’s 
consent to marry me if he had not cared for 
me. And then that pale, insipid-looking 
Constance Emerson came in my way,’ she 
hissed out from her closed teeth, while the 
firm hands were clenched in sympathy. “I 
wish I had the paper to read about the 
disaster—it’s no disaster tu me if Constance 
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Danvers is outof myway. I’ll wait a decent 
time, and then pay my old lover a visit of 
condolence, and see if I don’t win him back. 
I’ve had too much experience in represent- 
ing character not to succeed in persuading 
him into the belief that I am changed, and 
that my love for him has never lost its power. 
Heigho!” and there was real feeling in the 
sigh. “I don’t think I have much of that 
sublime passion called love, which we read of 
in novels and plays—at least I should never 
become one of those love-sick maidens who 
either break their hearts and die, or sacrifice 
themselves for another as Constance Danvers 
said she could do, or else refuse all others 
and settle down as old maids”—and then she 
arrested her steps with a start while a beam- 
ing flush suffused her cheeks as she exclaimed, 
‘‘Oh! I wonder if she jumped overboard 
from the burning ship and drowned herself 
because of my last letter! It’s likely enough 
after what she said to me. Oh dear! I 
believe I’m a very wicked girl, and yet I 
only meant to make her a little uncomfort- 
able as a punishment for robbing me of Fred 
and Manor Park. I ought to be sorry, I 
know, but if I win back Fred Danvers to 
marry me I'll turn over a new leaf and try to 
make him happy " 

Again she paused in her restless pacing, 
and this time for a moment a feeling of 
shame and regret made her say to herself :— 

“Oh, all this while I'm forgetting poor Ned. 
Oh, dear what a botherit is! Of course I'd 
rather be the squire’s wife, and mistress of 
Manor Park, than marry a publican’s son and 
live in a little suburban villa. However, I 
won’t break it off with Ned; there’s plenty 
of time, for I can’t visit Manor Park 
House yet ; and besides, if the truth was told, 
I like Ned fifty times better than Fred Dan- 
vers, with his grand family ideas and society 
manners.’ Oh dear, if it weren’t for the 
money and the fine estates and all that, Fred 
Danvers might marry whom he liked for all I 
cared.” 

How terribly true are the words, “ Out of 
the heart proceed evil thoughts,” unknown and 
even unsuspected by others as well as by our- 
selves—thoughts of ‘‘envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness,” checked and subdued 
in those of high principles, of honour, 
integrity, and Christian charity, but allowed 
and even encouraged by characters so un- 
disciplined and ill-trained as Alice Raynor 
alias Ada Vernon. 

The accounts in the Zimes on that and 
three or four successive days were eagerly 








perused by Ada Vernon with varied and con- 
flicting emotions. 

There existed a doubt respecting the death 
of Constance Danvers, and by not a few it 
was evidently believed that she had been 
picked up at sea by one of the fishing-smacks 
and carried on shore alive. 

“ Oh, well,” said Ada to herself at last when 
she read that Fred Danvers had remained 
behind to search hopefully for his wife, “I 
shan’t care if he finds her alive and all right. 
I'll let her alone after this. I suppose Uncle 
Henry knew best when he said it would dis- 
grace the squire and his family if he married 
Jack Raynor's daughter. Poor old dad! I 
suppose he was a vulgar reprobate and all 
that’s bad, and broke my mother’s heart ; but 
I think he was fond of me and that’s how I 
got spoilt, as people say. So there’s an end 
of my scheme to get Manor Park. I’m not 
going to bother about that any more.” 

The months passed away, and with the 
happy Christmas time came the last of many 
letters from Fred to his mother at Manor 
Park. He had explored the Channel Islands 
in every remote corner. Many a fee had 
found its way into the huge pockets of a 
fisherman’s jacket for hopeful information 
which had resulted in another search equally 
fruitless. He had chartered a small steamer 
and visited Havre, Bayeux, Cherbourg, St. 
Malo, St. Brieux, and other small towns on 
the northern coasts of Normandy and Brit- 
tany, but without success, and now came the 
letter which proclaimed the death of hope. 

He did not write in a tone of despair, 
however, but resignation; and his dear 
mother, who had never overcome the effects 
of the shock caused by the news which was 
to overwhelm her only son with sorrow, was 
greatly comforted. She had returned to the 
Manor Park with Laura and her husband, 
who remained in Park Lane with nurses and 
children for a few days, till Mrs. Danvers 
felt strong enough to bear the journey. 

Mrs. Fraser accompanied Mrs. Danvers to 
Manor Park at that lady’s earnest request, 
and stayed with her till her daughter, Lady 
Wrexford, had obtained a lady to reside at 
the Park as her companion. 

But during the months of Frederick’s 
absence, the house was seldom without a 
lady relative from Winchester or Hillside, 
whose presence Mrs. Dennis, the faithful 
maid of her dear mistress, did not resent, as 
unfortunately she had resented the arrival of 
the lady companion. And now at Christmas 
time here was Fred’s sad yet comforting letter. 
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The ladies were\seated in the dining-room, 
protected from the\draught by a large old- 
fashioned screen, en Laura entered in 
answer to a summons Sent to Hillside. 

“ Mother,” she exclaimed, as she seated 
herself by her mother, “\can there possibly 
be any news of Constance A Your face appears 
relieved from anxiety.” 

“T am relieved on Fred’ account,” she 
replied, “although he has giver\up his search, 
has lost all hope, and is cominy home ; you 
know that the certainty of a great sorrow is 
far less harrowing than continued syspense.” 

‘“*T know that, well!” she replied.\ “ Does 
he write calmly?” 

“Yes, wonderfully so. Here is the 


subject, and when you have done so I s 
be glad to hear it again.” 

Lady Wrexford took her brother’s lette 
with a trembling hand. What would he feel 
while writing to establish the truth that the 
dear and beautiful wife, whom he had loved 
so well, was indeed lying at the bottom of the 
broad sea of the English Channel, there to lie 
till the sound of the last trumpet shall rouse 
the sleeping dead! 

Lady Wrexford’s fears vanished as she 
quickly scanned the clear yet concise words 
of her brother’s letter, and then more readily 
she turned the paper and commenced reading 
it again aloud. It ran thus:— 


Dieppe, Dec. 27th, 60. 

My dearest Mother, — 

At last I have brought my restless 
wanderings to an end. You know how I 
have advertised and journeyed from place to 
place, at times hopefully, at others with utter 
despair, but without the lonzed-for result. 
Some day, perhaps, when my sorrow is healed 
by time, I will relate the incidents which 
have occurred to raise my hopes and then 
dash them to earth. Suffice it to say now 
that I have reason to believe that my darling 
fell overboard from the boat, for it is known 
that a Jersey fisherman picked up a lady 
while the fishing boats were relieving 
those from the steamer of a part of their 
load. 

Neither this man, nor his boat, nor the 
lady he saved have been heard of since, so 
they tell me at Jersey, nor at any of the 
islands, and during my absence in France 
every inquiry and search have been made. 

Dear mother, I hope I have learnt sub- 
mission at last. I have never really doubted 
her death, but Constance was my idol, and 











I could not submit to her loss with patience. 
I even murmured and rebelled against God, 
even accusing Him in my heart of cruelty for 
sending us so much sorrow and trial since 
our marriage. No one can tell how I have 
suffered while searching for my darling, but 
I have learnt at last to say, yet not without a 
feeling of agony, “ Thy will be done.” 

I start from Dieppe for Newhaven this 
evening, and hope, therefore, to be at the 
dear old home to-morrow in time for dinner. 

Your sad but affectionate Son, 
FRED. 


‘‘Mamma,” said Laura after a pause, “I 
am so thankful to remember that you advised 
us to put on mourning. It would have been 
dreadful to find that dear Constance had 
been dead for nearly six months, and, openly 
at least, unmourned for. Mourning attire 
may sometimes be the ‘ mockery of woe,’ worn 
as Pope says— 

‘ «By midnight dames and for the public show.’ 


But\ for all that it is in the majority of 
cases\a sign of loving respect to the memory 
of the\lost and loved ones, and shows at 
least that they are not forgotten.” 

“I neker cherished any hope that poor 
Fred woul find the dear girl,” said Mrs. 
Danvers, ‘‘ yet I am glad for his own satisfac- 
tion that he \has made the effort with so 
much energy, ayd that he has learnt to sub- 
mit. His mind \s now evidently at rest, and 
when parliament dpens in February, he will, 
I hope, enter into \ts duties with increased 
energy, and by-and-b\ the wound will become 
less painful.” i 

Yet the meeting next\day for the first time 
with those relatives whd had known and 
loved Constance Danvers)was a trial to all 
parties. Their efforts to appear composed 
and at ease till the ladies heft the dinner- 
table were, however, successtyl, and in a 
very few minutes they were joined by Lord 
Wrexford, Canon Fraser, and Fred. } 

*‘ Mother,” said the latter, “w. 1 it pain 
you to hear the history of my doings in the 
hope of finding dear Constance? I shall feel 
better when I have unburdened my mikd on 
the subject to you and the other membeks of 
the family who are here.” 






To this there could be but one answex, 
and so the evening passed away, Fred 
Danvers at one time relating circumstances 
and describing tantalizing hopes, and at 
others answering eager and interesting ques- 
tions. For months Mrs. Danvers had not 
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retired to rest so late as on this memorable 
evening. Not only was she comforted by 
the presence of her son after so long an 
absence, under such painful circumstances, 
but cheered with the prospect that the loss of 
her dearly-loved daughter-in-law would not 
involve the loss of her son also, as was at 
first feared, from the account of his health 
reported by the lady’s maid Naydon on her 
return to England. It will be remembered 
that the poor girl had not only suffered from 
sea-sickness while crossing the Channel, but 
from the shock of the fire on board and the 
terror excited while in the loaded boat 
during three hours on the open sea at night. 
Fred Danvers, after a week’s absence on the 
island, found the girl much better, but he 
advised her to remain another week, and 
left with her more than enough to pay the 
additional expense and the journey home. 

From Naydon Mrs. Danvers had heard, 
what was then true, that Squire Danvers was 
looking very pale and ill, and she was sure 
he fretted about his wife very much, and 
wouldn’t it be better to send for him home? 
Lady Wrexford cautiously referred to this in 
a letter, and ventured to propose. that her 
brother should return, but without success. 

And now Fred was at home, looking pale 
and worn certainly, but he had grown a large 
beard and whiskers in addition to his mous- 
tachios, and both in appearance and manli- 
ness of bearing the six months had added at 
least five years to his age. 

“This trial has been a sharp discipline to 
my dear boy,” said the mother to herself after 
wishing him “ Good-night,” with a feeling of 
gladness at having him at home, “but I 
cannot help comforting myself with the 
thought that what has happened has been 
‘all for the best.’ How true are the words 
of that slightly known poet— 

‘***O Lord, how happy shou!d we be, 

If we could cast our care on Thee, 
If we from self could res‘, 
And feel at heart that One above, 
In perfect wisdom, perfect love, 
Is working for the best !’ 
This is not an easy matter, because we do 
not overcome the ‘If’ with which two lines 
commence. It is only those who do cast 
their care on God who can trace His hand 
in each event of life and say, ‘It is all for the 
best.’” 

A few weeks in the sweet country home, 
even while frost and snow ice-bound the 
streams and whitened the landscape, greatly 
benefited the young squire. In boots and 





gaiters, a thick rough coat, and a wide-awake, 
he accompanied his steward over every acre 
of the estate, listened to his suggestions of im- 
provements attentively, yet with at times a 
sigh of saddened memory for the lost one 
who had so often walked by his side in such 
excursions as these. 

Then he would rouse himself and throw 
off and subdue the painful regret which still 
at times hung over his spirit, and enter 
heartily into the subject of Mr. Crofton’s 
remarks. 

And so the weeks passed on; but as one 
cloud seemed to be dissolving beneath the 
sunshine of home friends and home affec- 
tions, another was rising unnoticed by Fred 
Danvers. From his infancy the gentle, loving 
boy had clung to his mother in every childish 
sorrow or youthful difficulty. Mrs. Danvers 
was not likely to pet and spoil her son, 
and by so doing encourage this weakness ; 
from his earliest days she had taught him 
self-reliance, and tried to give him more con- 
fidence in himself. Still, as we know, he 
sought her advice and trusted in her judg- 
ment on every important event of his life. 

Frederick Danvers was under training now 
by the bracing influence of trial and worldly 
experience, to obtain what so few possess— 
decision of character. He had already 
shown this quality in the search after his lost 
wife in spite of all opposition. Well for him 
that he was thus in a measure prepared for a 
contest in which he would have to depend 
upon himself—a battle with a dangerous foe, 
and quite unaware of a traitor in his own 
camp, who might at any time unbar the 
citadel. 

Perhaps had he even suspected this attack 
his attention would have been attracted to 
notice that his greatest support in matters of 
difficulty, his sole counsellor and adviser, 
the one most likely to discover the hiding- 
place of the traitor, was about to be taken 
from him. 

« He knew that his dear mother’s strength 
was failing, but as she was generally present 
at the dinner-table, and remained on the sofa 
during the evening until after tea, talking 
cheerfully and pleasantly, he suspected no 
danger. The difficulty she experienced in 
rising and dressing to appear at her dear son's 
table, and to enjoy a few hours of his com- 
pany, was unknown to him. Sometimes 
Laura or Mrs. Fraser made a point of coming 
over for a few days in turns, and talking to 
Fred during the evening to keep him from 
depressing the spirits of his mother when his 
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own were not very elevated. Mrs. Danvers 
would lie in peaceful happiness on the couch 
and listen to their conversation with a smile 
of intelligence on her still beautiful face, quite 
unaware that the bright and merry speeches 
of Fred were the result of Laura’s or Mrs. 
Fraser's efforts to rouse the young widower 
from sad reflections. 

“I shall be glad in one sense when Fred’s 
mind is again occupied with parliamentary 
duties, Miss Groves,” said Lady Wrexford 
one day to the lady companion. 

“Tt will be better for the young squire, no 
doubt,” replied the lady, “ but Mrs. Danvers 
will miss him, I fear. Do you intend to hint 
at the delicate state of his mother’s health 
before he goes, Lady Wrexford ?” 

** No, not for the world, Miss Groves ; pray 
don’t say a word on the subject. Dr. Milner 
assures me there is no fear of sudden death, 
and a telegram will bring Mr. Danvers here 
in two hours. Poor Fred must not have any 
fresh cause for anxiety when he leaves 
here.” 

Miss Groves promised; and when the 
second week in February arrived he started 
for London in tolerable spirits and without a 
thought of the dark shadow hovering round 
his home. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—A VISIT OF CONDOLENCE. 


LTHOUGH “Frederick Danvers, Esq., 

M.P., had arrived at his residence in 

Park Lane,” as stated in the daily journals, 

and was animated with an earnest resolve to 

enter heart and soul into parliamentary work, 
he felt very lonely in the great house. 

The happy hours spent there with Con- 
stance on their return from their marriage 
tour, before sorrow and death had darkened 
their path, were recalled to his memory in 
Spite of every effort. Or if for a time lost, in 
some interesting debate in the House, the 
more painful circumstances connected with 
their last summer together, and since, would 
return to his mind with full force in the 
silence of midnight or during the small hours 
of morning. 

As the spring advanced, however, and he 
met old friends, while riding in the Row, or 
at his club, or at his own house at dinner, 
change of scene and companionship gradu- 
ally drew away his thoughts from his sorrow 
and its cause. 

The arrival of Lord and Lady Wrexford in 
London, and the visit for a few weeks of the 
Canon and Mrs. Fraser to Park Lane, at the 





young widower’s earnest invitation, might 
have completed the cure, but for an unex- 
pected event which recalled the most painful 
memories, and, alas! added to their bitter- 
ness. One afternoon, early in April, a lady 
in mourning, closely veiled with black crape, 
drove up to the door in a brougham, and 
sent a livery servant to the house, to inquire 
for Mr. Danvers. Neal, who answered the 
summons, replied that his master was not at 
home. 

On this message being delivered at the 
carriage window, the footman returned and 
asked, ‘‘When do you expect Mr. Danvers? 
My lady wishes particularly to see him.” 

“He is sure to be at home to dinner, at 
half-past six,” replied Neal. 

“ Then, if my lady is here at a little before 
six, she will——”’ 

“Here is Mr. Danvers,” exclaimed Neal, 
interrupting the man, as a gentleman on 
horseback, followed by his groom, was seen 
approaching the house. 

The lady in the carriage had seen him also, 
and, as Fred Danvers hastily alighted, she 
beckoned to her servant, and placing a card 
in his hand, on which appeared the words 
‘‘ Lady Western,” directed him to follow Mr. 
Danvers and give him the card. 

The servant obeyed, just as Neal was 
being questioned about the visitor by his 
master. 

On reading the name, Frederick instantly 
removed his hat and advanced to the carriage 
door, to assist the visitor to alight; but so 
quick had been her movements that she 
had entered the house before he could do 
so, and then, seeing, as he supposed, a strange 
lady in such deep mourning, he stood aside, 
while Neal led her upstairs to the drawing- 
room. : 

A few moments in his dressing-room to 
make himself presentable after a long ride, 
and then Frederick Danvers, wondering a 
little who this lady of title could be who 
came to visit him in a well-appointed carriage, 
entered the room and stood face to face 
with the visitor. : 

“ Pray take a seat, Lady Western,” he said, 
for after returning his polite salutation she 
remained standing. : : 

“So you do not recognise me in my dis- 
guise, Fred Danvers,” exclaimed a voice that 
sounded familiar, while with her hand she 
threw up the heavy crape veil, and revealed 
the flashing eyes and flushed cheeks of Alice 
Raynor. 

Involuntarily Frederick Danvers started 
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back as he recognised the woman who he | 


believed had caused him so much sorrow, 
while every vestige of colour forsook his 
cheeks. 

“ You need not turn pale or be afraid of 
me, Frederick Danvers. I am not here to 
insult or injure you now, but to offer you the 
most sincere sympathy and condolence for 
the great loss you have——-” 

“* Silence, Alice Raynor!” were the words 
that interrupted her. “ Your presence here is 
not only an insult to me, but to the memory 
of her who is gone. Too well you have con- 
trived to carry out your own pretended 
prophecy when you personated a gipsy.” 

“You are cruel, Frederick Danvers,” re- 
turned the girl, sinking into the chair behind 
her. “You cast me off for another, and now 
you accuse me of carrying out my own 
prophecy. What have I done?” 

“ What have you done?” he asked, pacing 
the room and pausing to face her as he 
spoke. “Did you not intrude upon my wife 
who had never injured you by word or deed, 
and nearly frighten her to death by your 
words ?” 

“Traitress !” exclaimed Alice, turning pale 
with anger. ‘Then she told you, after all 
her promises not to do so ; I wonder you bore 
it so patiently,” she added in a tone of 
scorn. 

‘* Constance told me nothing, false woman 
that you are,” he replied, ‘but I knew well 
that you had said enough to degrade me in 
the eyes of my wife, and so make her un- 
happy. Woman, do you know that you then 
narrowly escaped being a murderess by your 
conduct, and now you come to offer me 
your sympathy? You have been a curse to 
me ever since I first met you, with your 
falseness and deceit. Your acting on the 
stage, much as actresses have been decried, 
is pure and honourable compared with your 
false-hearted conduct in every-day life. Even 
now you cannot come to me in your own 





name, or in a straightforward manner, as if | 
you shunned the very semblance of truth. 
And now I advise you to go; your very | 
presence appals me when I remember how | 
you injured my poor Constance. I shall 
always believe that some doings of yours, last 
spring, affected her health, and induced me 
to send her away for change of air. O 
God, that there should live on this earth 
women who can be so cruel to their own 
sex!” And Frederick Danvers, as he uttered 
this, raised his head and clasped his hands | 
in an agony of grief. 





Then he paused in his restless pace at the 
sound of choking sobs, and hastily glancing 
at his visitor saw ‘hat her face was buried in 
her handkerchief, which she held in both 
hands, and he at once conjectured she was 
acting the broken-hearted and wrongly-accused 
woman, to excite his pity. 

“‘ Alice,” he exclaimed, “‘I do not wish to 
be unkind to you, even after all the past, but 
I will have no more of this false-hearted 
hypocrisy here. Wipe your tears, if there are 
any, and I will ring for Neal to show to your 
carriage.” 

He approached the bell as he spoke, but 
Alice sprang forward and intercepted him. 

“No, no,” she exclaimed, falling on her 
knees before him as he stood still, taken by 
surprise ; “ Fred, Fred! don’t send me away 
like that. Oh, do believe I am sorry, 
indeed I am, that I said anything to your 
wife to pain her or make her ill. I know she 
was gentle and good, and I shouldn't have 
done what I did but for jealousy. Oh, Fred, 
it was all my love for you; you know you 
would have married me if it hadn’t been for 
uncle, and when I came here to-day it was to 
tell you I was sorry for your trouble. I knew 
you must be unhappy. I’m of acting now, 
indeed I’m not,” and the real tears that 
streamed down her pale cheeks confirmed her 
rapid words, and touched the weak point in 
Fred Danvers’ heart—a fact, however, that he 
concealed. 

‘Get up, Alice,” he said, taking her hand 
to raise her and place her in a chair; “you 
have deceived so often that it will be, with 
others as with me, a difficult matter to be- 
lieve anything you say or do. I hope you 
are sorry for your conduct to poor lost 
Constance, but it could not have been love ; 
real unselfish love for me would have pre- 
vented you from injuring me through my wife, 
and if I really thought my love-making in those 
boy and girl days at Kenneton had caused 
you any real sorrow, I should be more 
ashamed of myself, although, as you know, 
I should have made you my wife had your 
uncle approved.” 

“I know,” she replied meekly, “it was 
not your fault.” 

‘Well, now let the past be forgotten, and 
do not keep the brougham waiting any longer. 
Wipe your face and clear off the tears, and let 
me ring for Neal.” 

“You are in great hurry to get rid of me,” 
she said, as she followed his advice and tied 
her bonnet strings. 

“ Of course,” he replied; “‘ you have been 
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here nearly an hour, and I expect friends to 
dinner presently. Now here comes Neal ; pull 
down your veil and I will take you to the 
carriage.” 

There had been more truthfulness than 
falsehood in Alice Raynor’s conduct during 
this visit, yet she could not help saying to 
herself as the carriage drove off :— 

“ My visit hasn’t been altogether useless. I 
could not help shedding real tears when he 
spoke so severely about my conduct, and I 
really felt sorry myself. But didn’t he change 
when I humbled myself to him? and I really 
felt what I said. And then to think that 
he should take me downstairs leaning on his 
arm, and place me in the carriage himself, 
and shake hands, and take off his hat as I 
drove off. It’s all right, I’ll bide my time, I 
shall be mistress of the Manor Park after all.” 

Frederick Danvers had but a very few 
minutes to prepare for his visitors, among 
whom were Lord and Lady Wrexford; the 
latter knew Frederick’s dislike to a bachelor’s 
dioner-party, and how glad he was to have 
either his sister or Mrs. Fraser at the 
head of his table. The interview with Alice 
Raynor had greatly excited him, recalling the 
past from his first acquaintance with her to 
the present time, and bringing back more 
recent events to his mind with painful vivid- 
ness. It was not, however, until seated at 
dinner that any remarks were made as to his 
appearance, and then his sister observed the 
traces of anxiety and agitation on his face. 

“What makes you look so pale, Fred ?” 
she asked. 

“*Am I pale?” he replied, answering one 
question with another, and flushing deeply. 

** Not now, old man,” said Lord Wrextord 
with a laugh, as he noticed the rising colour 
and a look of displeasure on his brother-in- 
law’s face; ‘‘and don’t be angry, Fred ; I am 
sure Laura only asked in kindness.” 

‘‘IT am sorry, indeed I am, dear Fred,” 
said Laura. “I ought not to have made any 
remark.” 

“ Please don’t apologize, Laura, dear,” ex- 
claimed the young squire, interrupting his 
sister ; “if I appeared offended I can only call 
myself a brute; and now we will drop the 
subject of my personal appearance and talk 
of something else. How did you leave my 
mother, Mrs. Fraser ? ” 

“Much as usual,” she replied, “but de- 
lighted to have my youngest daughter with 
her, Emma is full of life and spirits, but she 
can subdue her voice and manner in the 
company of Mrs. Danvers, and yet cheer her 








with her conversation, or attend to her re- 
quests with the quiet gentleness of a nurse.” 

“JT thought your youngest daughter was 
named Constance, Mrs. Fraser,” remarked 
Fred Danvers, ina low tone and uhder cover 
of the sound of voices, to that lady, who sat 
on his right hand. 

“ That is one of her names, Mr. Danvers,” 
she replied quickly, “ but at Manor Park she 
is known by her second name, Emma; your 
mother wished it to be so.” 

“Always the same dear, thoughtful 
mother,” was the reply. “I wish she could 
have borne the change to London ; I some- 
times think it would have benefited her 
health, and I miss her terribly.” 

At this moment Lady Wrexford gave the 
signal to withdraw, and as the gentlemen rose 
while the two ladies left the room, Mrs. 
Fraser said to herself, “‘ Poor Frederick Dan- 
vers ! some one ought to open his eyes to the 
fact that no change on earth will ever benefit 
the health of his dying mother ; but who could 
undertake such a painful task? I wonder if 
Lady Wrexford is equally deceived about the 
state of Mrs. Danvers.” 

The question was to be answered sooner 
than Mrs. Fraser expected. The ladies 
seated themselves in the drawing-room, which, 
with its drawn curtains, was as warmly lighted 
by gas-burners and a blazing fire as at 
Christmas, for the evenings in April are 
cold. Presently Lady Wrexford said, “ I am 
so pleased to meet you here, Mrs. Fraser, 
you have seen my mother recently; how 
do you think she is looking ?” 

“ As well as usual, so far as appearances 
go. But, my dear Lady Wrexford, your 
dear mother is evidently weaker, and EF 
fear—— ”’ 

“As I do, dear Mrs. Fraser — that 
the end is not far off. I have seen it 
gradually approaching for months. My 
mother has never quite recovered from the 
shock of dear Constance’s loss, and now it 
has been confirmed. She is calming herself 
to submission, with only one anxiety, and 
that is on Fred’s account.” 

** Do you think he is aware of her danger?” 
asked Mrs. Fraser. 

‘No, not in the slightest degree ; and who 
is to tell him? Idare not. Did you observe 
how he resented my reference to his pale- 
ness ?” 

‘Yes, and I could not account for it. 
Mr. Danvers looked: better a fortnight ago 
when I called here to ask if he had any 
message for Manor Park, and he made me 
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back as he recognised the woman who he | 
believed had caused him so much sorrow, 
while every vestige of colour forsook his 
cheeks. 

“ You need not turn pale or be afraid of 
me, Frederick Danvers. I am not here to 
insult or injure you now, but to offer you the 
most sincere sympathy and condolence for 
the great loss you have——-” 

«« Silence, Alice Raynor!” were the words 
that interrupted her. “ Your presence here is 
not only an insult to me, but to the memory 
of her who is gone. Too well you have con- 
trived to carry out your own pretended 
prophecy when you personated a gipsy.” 

“You are cruel, Frederick Danvers,” re- 
turned the girl, sinking into the chair behind 
her. “ You cast me off for another, and now 
you accuse me of carrying out my own 
prophecy. What have I done?” 

“What have you done?” he asked, pacing 
the room and pausing to face her as he 
spoke. “Did you not intrude upon my wife 
who had never injured you by word or deed, 
and nearly frighten her to death by your 
words ?” 

“Traitress !” exclaimed Alice, turning pale 
with anger. ‘Then she told you, after all 
her promises not to do so ; I wonder you bore 
it so patiently,” she added in a tone of 
scorn. 

‘* Constance told me nothing, false woman 
that you are,” he replied, ‘‘ but I knew well 
that you had said enough to degrade me in 
the eyes of my wife, and so make her un- 
happy. Woman, do you know that you then 
narrowly escaped being a murderess by your 
conduct, and now you come to offer me 
your sympathy? You have been a curse to 
me ever since I first met you, with your 
falseness and deceit. Your acting on the 
stage, much as actresses have been decried, 
is pure and honourable compared with your 
false-hearted conduct in every-day life. Even 
now you cannot come to me in your own 
name, or in a straightforward manner, as if 
you shunned the very semblance of truth. 
And now I advise you to go; your very 
presence appals me when I remember how 
you injured my poor Constance. I shall 
always believe that some doings of yours, last 
spring, affected her health, and induced me 
to send her away for change of air. O | 
God, that there should live on this earth 
women who can be so cruel to their own 
sex!” And Frederick Danvers, as he uttered 
this, raised his head and clasped his hands | 
in an agony of grief. | 








Then he paused in his restless pace at the 
sound of choking sobs, and hastily glancing 
at his visitor saw that her face was buried in 
her handkerchief, which she held in both 
hands, and he at once conjectured she was 
acting the broken-hearted and wrongly-accused 
woman, to excite his pity. 

“ Alice,” he exclaimed, ‘I do not wish to 
be unkind to you, even after all the past, but 
I will have no more of this false-hearted 
hypocrisy here. Wipe your tears, if there are 
any, and I will ring for Neal to show to your 
carriage.” 

He approached the bell as he spoke, but 
Alice sprang forward and intercepted him. 

“No, no,” she exclaimed, falling on her 
knees before him as he stood still, taken by 
surprise ; “ Fred, Fred! don’t send me away 
like that. Oh, do believe I am sorry, 
indeed I am, that I said anything to your 
wife to pain her or make her il]. I know she 
was gentle and good, and I shouldn’t have 
done what I did but for jealousy. Oh, Fred, 
it was all my love for you; you know you 
would have married me if it hadn’t been for 
uncle, and when I came here to-day it was to 
tell you I was sorry for your trouble. I knew 
you must be unhappy. I’m zof acting now, 
indeed I’m not,” and the real tears that 
streamed down her pale cheeks confirmed her 
rapid words, and touched the weak point in 
Fred Danvers’ heart—a fact, however, that he 
concealed. 

‘“‘Get up, Alice,” he said, taking her hand 
to raise her and place her in a chair; “you 
have deceived so often that it will be, with 
others as with me, a difficult matter to be- 
lieve anything you say or do. I hope you 
are sorry for your conduct to poor lost 
Constance, but it could not have been love ; 
real unselfish love for me would have pre- 
vented you from injuring me through my wife, 
and if I really thought my love-making in those 
boy and girl days at Kenneton had caused 
you any real sorrow, I should be more 
ashamed of myself, although, as you know, 
I should have made you my wife had your 
uncle approved.” 

“T know,” she replied meekly, “it was 
not your fault.” 

“Well, now let the past be forgotten, and 
do not keep the brougham waiting any longer. 
Wipe your face and clear off the tears, and let 
me ring for Neal.” 

‘“‘ You are in great hurry to get rid of me,” 
she said, as she followed his advice and tied 
her bonnet strings. 

“ Of course,” he replied; ‘‘ you have been 
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here nearly an hour, and I expect friends to 
dinner presently. Now here comes Neal ; pull 
down your veil and I will take you to the 
carriage.” 

There had been more truthfulness than 
falsehood in Alice Raynor’s conduct during 
this visit, yet she could not help saying to 
herself as the carriage drove off :— 

“ My visit hasn’t been altogether useless. I 
could not help shedding real tears when he 
spoke so severely about my conduct, and I 
really felt sorry myself. But didn’t he change 
when I humbled myself to him? and I really 
felt what I said. And then to think that 
he should take me downstairs leaning on his 
arm, and place me in the carriage himself, 
and shake hands, and take off his hat as I 
drove off. It’s all right, I’ll bide my time, I 
shall be mistress of the Manor Park after all.” 

Frederick Danvers had but a very few 
minutes to prepare for his visitors, among 
whom were Lord and Lady Wrexford; the 
latter knew Frederick’s dislike to a bachelor’s 
dinner-party, and how glad he was to have 
either his sister or Mrs. Fraser at the 
head of his table. The interview with Alice 
Raynor had greatly excited him, recalling the 
past from his first acquaintance with her to 
the present time, and bringing back more 
recent events to his mind with painful vivid- 
ness. It was not, however, until seated at 
dinner that any remarks were made as to his 
appearance, and then his sister observed the 
traces of anxiety and agitation on his face. 

“What makes you look so pale, Fred?” 
she asked. 

“Am I pale?” he replied, answering one 
question with another, and flushing deeply. 

** Not now, old man,” said Lord Wrexford 
with a laugh, as he noticed the rising colour 
and a look of displeasure on his brother-in- 
law’s face; ‘‘ and don’t be angry, Fred ; I am 
sure Laura only asked in kindness.” 

‘‘IT am sorry, indeed I am, dear Fred,” 
said Laura. “I ought not to have made any 
remark.” 

“ Please don’t apologize, Laura, dear,” ex- 
claimed the young squire, interrupting his 
sister ; “if I appeared offended I can only call 
myself a brute; and now we will drop the 
subject of my personal appearance and talk 
of something else. How did you leave my 
mother, Mrs. Fraser ? ” 

“Much as usual,” she replied, “but de- 
lighted to have my youngest daughter with 
her, Emma is full of life and spirits, but she 
can subdue her voice and manner in the 
company of Mrs. Danvers, and yet cheer her 








with her conversation, or attend to her re- 
quests with the quiet gentleness of a nurse.” 

“T thought your youngest daughter was 
named Constance, Mrs. Fraser,” remarked 
Fred Danvers, ina low tone and under cover 
of the sound of voices, to that lady, who sat 
on his right hand. 

‘“‘ That is one of her names, Mr. Danvers,” 
she replied quickly, “‘ but at Manor Park she 
is known by her second name, Emma; your 
mother wished it to be so.” 

‘‘Always the same dear, thoughtful 
mother,” was the reply. “I wish she could 
have borne the change to London ; I some- 
times think it would have benefited her 
health, and I miss her terribly.” 

At this moment Lady Wrexford gave the 
signal to withdraw, and as the gentlemen rose 
while the two ladies left the room, Mrs. 
Fraser said to herself, ‘‘ Poor Frederick Dan- 
vers ! some one ought to open his eyes to the 
fact that no change on earth will ever benefit 
the health of his dying mother ; but who could 
undertake such a painful task? I wonder if 
Lady Wrexford is equally deceived about the 
state of Mrs. Danvers.” 

The question was to be answered sooner 
than Mrs. Fraser expected. The ladies 
seated themselves in the drawing-room, which, 
with its drawn curtains, was as warmly lighted 
by gas-burners and a blazing fire as at 
Christmas, for the evenings in April are 
cold. Presently Lady Wrexford said, “ I am 
so pleased to meet you here, Mrs. Fraser, 
you have seen my mother recently; how 
do you think she is looking ?” 

“ As well as usual, so far as appearances 
go. But, my dear Lady Wrexford, your 
dear mother is evidently weaker, and I 
fear—— ”’ 

“As I do, dear Mrs. Fraser — that 
the end is not far off. I have seen it 
gradually approaching for months. My 
mother has never quite recovered from the 
shock of dear Constance’s loss, and now it 
has been confirmed. She is calming herself 
to submission, with only one anxiety, and 
that is on Fred’s account.” 

* Do you think he is aware of her danger?” 
asked Mrs. Fraser. 

“No, not in the slightest degree ; and who 
is to tell him? I dare not. Did you observe 
how he resented my reference to his pale- 
ness ?” 

“Yes, and I could not account for it. 
Mr. Danvers looked better a fortnight ago 
when I called here to ask if he had any 
message for Manor Park, and he made me 
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promise to dine here with the Canon on 
my return, and tell him all the news about 
home.” 

“And have you done so?” asked Lady 
Wrexford. 

“ Partially,” replied Mrs. Fraser ; ‘‘ we were 
speaking of Mrs. Danvers when you gave the 
signal to rise.” 

“ Oh, I am sorry; I saw you talking, and 
I thought Fred looked anxious, so I purposely 
Lut a stop to the conversation.” 

“Well, never mind, there will be plenty of 
time this evening to renew it ; but, dear Lady 
Wrexford, I cannot undertake to alarm 
Mr. Danvers about his mother.” 

“IT must get Wrexford to do it, then,” she 
replied ; “and here come the gentlemen. I 
knew they would not be long absent.” 

But Frederick Danvers, in spite of his 
efforts to be cheerful and gay during the 
remainder of the evening, failed in deceiving 
the anxious eyes of his kindsister. More than 
once the smile faded when the group round 
the piano, while listening to one of Lord 
Wrexford’s spirited songs, were too absorbed 
to notice him; and Laura saw her brother’s 
countenance assume a sad and distrait look 
at vacancy, as if every object around him 
was lost in anxious and painful thought. 

“T won't say a word to Charlie to-night,” 
said Laura to herself when she observed this 
change in her brother for the third time. 
“Something has happened to worry him—or 
is he still recalling the happy days when he 
brought dear Constance to this house as a 
bride? Poor dear boy, he shan’t be worried 
about mamma to-night, if I can help it ; she 
is not in such imminent danger as all 
that.” 

The gentlemen visitors left soon after ten, 
and Lord and Lady Wrexford, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Fraser, who were to remain for the 
night, retired soon after, leaving the master 
of the house to his own reflections, which 
were not altogether pleasant. 

The education of the young squire, and 
the high principles of honour and truthful- 
ness in which he had been trained at home, 
still held sway over a character naturally 
simple and confiding. 

Even in after years, when experience had 
taught him more of the deceit and false 
dealing which exist among men and women 
than he dreamed of at the time of which we 
write, he was slow to believe evil reports of 
any one, and ever ready to find some com- 
pensating good qualities. 

That a young girl, such as Alice Raynor, 


could be so utterly false as to pretend such 
tearful regret and repentance to gain her own 
ends would have seemed impossible to the 
man of honour. 

Besides, it is always flattering to a man to 
be told bya woman that her errors or wrong- 
doings arose from he deep love for him and 
consequent jealousy. 

‘‘Poor child!” said the simple-minded 
young man to himself, “I own I did not 
treat her well after making such earnest love 
to her. Perhaps I ought to have made her 
my wife in spite of her uncle’s objections. 
Old bachelors are very bad judges of young 
girls; and perhaps, after all, what she said to 
dear Constance was not so very dreadful. My 
poor darling was very sensitive, I know, and 
she was not then in a state to bear much 
excitement. Ah, I was a fool not to tell poor 
Constance all about Alice Raynor. Yes, and 
why did I listen to her absurd prophecies 
when she personated a gipsy? It must have 
been the description given to me of her 
character by Dr. Milner that made me fear 
she was wicked enough to carry out her own 
fortune-telling. I was harsh and severe to 
her to-day, and I am very sorry for it now, 
for I am certain her tears were genuine. 
However, we parted friends, and I only hope 
I shall never see her again. ‘The girl is a 
very witch in her softest moods, and she 
wanted to console me, forsooth, for the loss 
of my darling! As if that were possible !” 

And then having relieved himself by 
steady reflection which had only been driven 
away by an effort while in company with 
others during the evening, Fred Danvers 
retired to rest, fully determined to think no 
more of Alice Raynor, and to overpower the 
painful memories of his loss by heaping upon 
them the multifarious subjects which consti- 
tute or ought to constitute parliamentary 
duties. 

It may be imagined that a young man 
so easily led, and so simple and unsus- 
picious as Fred Danvers by his reflections is 
represented to be, was not likely to shine in 
parliament, or to be a man of note in any 
position. The history of past ages proves the 
contrary. Not a few of the most learned men 
in all times, whether in literature, science, law, 
physic, or the fine arts, have been remarkable 
for simplicity of character, a want of know- 
ledge of the world, and a total absence of 
suspicion. 

Frederick Danvers had taken a first-class 
at Oxford. He possessed literary tastes and 
a not insignificant acquaintance with modern 
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science. His late father’s library, containing 
books suitable to his position as a member of 
parliament, on political economy, and other 
matters, were a great boon to him, and but 
for the troubles which had disturbed his 
married life, the young member would no 
doubt by this time have more than verified 
the promise of his first session in the House. 

As usual, among servants of many county 
families who have grown old and gray in 
their lengthened service, they are often fond 
of discussing the affairs of the family while 
at supper in the servants’ hall; and those 
of Squire Danvers were not exceptions. 

“I believe I know that lady in mourning 
who came to see master to-day, and kept the 
brougham waiting so long,” said Neal. 

“Did the footman as come with it tell 
you ? ” asked one. 

‘‘T should think not, indeed. Do you 
think I’d bemean myself by asking him?” 

“But I thought she gave you a card for 
master?” said the cook; “and there was 
‘ Lady something’ on it.” 

“That visitor wasn’t no ‘ Lady anything,’” 
he replied. ‘Don’t tell me; I saw her face 
plain enough through that thick veil, and 
I'll take my ’davy it was that niece of 
Dr. Milner’s that used to be after the young 
squire before he were married.” 

“A young minx!” exclaimed the cook, 
who acted as cook and housekeeper while in 
Park Lane, the portly butler Saunders and 
Mrs. Warden always remaining at Manor 
Park. “I never thought she was much 
good,” she continued; “and she’s never 
been seen at Kenneton since Dr. Milner 
sent her away.” 

“ And a good job too!” said Neal; ‘‘and 
I only hope she'll keep away, that’s all. I 
suppose she thinks now our dear young lady 
is gone that she'll try again.” 

“Lor, Neal! Master wouldn't never notice 
such as Alice Raynor,” said the cook. ‘“‘ I’ve 
heard Mrs. Warden say that Jack Raynor, 
her father, that ran away with Miss Milner 
from school, was a dreadful bad, vulgar man 
—just a drunken blackguard.” 

** Ah, well, cook, there's no telling; men 
are so easily managed when it’s a artful young 
hussey like that after em; and the squire 
wouldn’t believe anything ——” 

At this moment a loud peal at the bell, 
and a double rap at the door, made Neal 


start and exclaim, as he rose hastily: 
“Who can that be at eleven o’clock at 
night ?” 


But the cook had rushed to the door, and 











quickly returned with an envelope, ill-omened 
in colour,in her hand. ‘Oh, lor!” she said, 
“ Here’s a telegram for master! I’m sure 
it’s about our dear lady. You must take it 
up, Neal.” 

“T declare’I’d almost as soon stand and 
be shot!” said the man. “Lor, I’m sure 
the young master’s had worry enough to- 
day already.” 

“If you won’t take it up, Neal, I must,” 
exclaimed the cook, holding out her hand. 
‘Here, give me the horrid thing !” 

But there came an interruption. Lady 
Wrexford, unknown to the servants, had 
accompanied her husband to the smoking 
saloon, to talk to him about preparing her 
brother for the worst respecting Mrs. Danvers, 
while he smoked his cigar. 

They had not noticed the knock, but the 
loud ring startled Laura; she opened the 
door, and hearing voices in the hall, stood 
listening till she heard the word “ telegram.” 
The next moment she appeared on the scene, 
and as the servants fell back in surprise, she 
said, ‘‘ There is a telegram for your master, 
Neal.” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“‘T will take it to him,” she replied, hold- 
ing out her hand for it. 

“The boy is waiting to know if there’s an 
answer, my lady,” said Neal. 

“One shall be sent in a few minutes,” she 
replied. “Let the boy wait,” and as she 
turned towards the stairs she met her hus- 
band, who had thrown away his cigar on 
hearing the commotion. 

“A telegram for Fred!” she exclaimed, 
showing him the ominous document. “Come 
with me; I dread the contents ; I will give it 
to him myself.” 

A few steps higher, and Laura—always 
quick in her movements—checked herself 
as she approached her brother’s door, and 
knocked gently. 

Without a reply, Fred Danvers advanced 
and opened the door, and looked surprised 
at the appearance of his sister and her 
husband. 

“Oh! I am glad to find you up and 
dressed still,” said Laura, entering the room 
with Lord Wrexford as she spoke ; and then, 
after a few moments’ hesitation, she added, 
“ There is a telegram for you, Fred, dear.” 

“A telegram! but why did you——Oh!” 
—he paused with a start, and taking the 
paper from Laura, opened it with trembling 
fingers. Then he exclaimed, ‘Oh! it is from 
the Manor House! My dear mother is worse ; 
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she has sent for me,” and then, to Laura’s 
astonishment, the brother she had so feared 


to alarm became instantly calm and self- | 


possessed. 
An answer was quickly written and sent by 
the telegraph boy, and Neal despatched to 


rouse groom and coachman and order the | 


carriage to be got ready to drive to the 
Waterloo terminus. Lady Wrexford placed 
a few articles together, with cloaks, wraps, 
and railway-rugs ; and soon after midnight a 
special train, with one first-class carriage, 
containing Lord and Lady Wrexford and 
Mr. Danvers, was hastening on its way 
through the still moonlight night towards 
Kenneton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fraser, who had been 


aroused by the commotion, were sympa- | 
thizing comforters, but they remained at | 


Park Lane, and wished the travellers ‘* God- 
speed,” that they might be in time, with 
heart-felt sympathy. 

Mrs. Danvers’ carriage was at the station 
to receive them. 

“Are we in time, Gibbs?” was Lord 
Wrexford’s question. 

“Yes, my lord; or, leastways, my dear 
mistress was living when we started.” 

Yes, they were in time. It seemed as if 
the loving mother had resisted the cold 


| hand of death that she might give her dear 
| children a last farewell. 
Frederick’s self-control almost failed him as 
| he entered the room and saw the death-hue 
| on the still beautiful face, but Dr. Milner 
whispered, “Go nearer, both of you; she is 
| expecting you; and be calm, Fred.” 
| Laura started forward, and kneeling by the 
| low bed, beckoned to her brother, and made 
| room for him near his mother’s pillow. 
| The movement roused the last embers of 
| life. The dying eyes opened and rested on 
|the pale faces of her children. ‘“ My 
| darlings!” she said faintly. ‘‘ Thank God 
you are come! Fred, my dear boy, good- 
| bye.” And then lifting her pale hand, she 
| rested it on his, and said, “ Don’t grieve for 
Constance. I believe she will return. Kiss 
me, Laura. Where is Wrexford? He has 
also been a good sonto me. God bless you 
' both, and the dear little ones; be kind to 
Laura, I know you love her.” 

“ As my own soul,” he replied, lifting his 
weeping wife to her feet and supporting her 
withhis arm. 

| Fred still knelt on, and when Laura 

| stooped to kiss the dying lips once more, he 

| followed her example. As he did so the eyes 
opened with a smile of love, and then closed 
to open no more on earth. 
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a ye 
ar winds were sleeping on the brine, 
y And night was drawing on apace, 
~~ And one by one upon the face 
Of heaven the stars began to shine, 
While on the shore a woman cried, 
“Why doth my dear forsake his bride ?” 
The other day the priest had said 
That God had joined and made them ore, 
And that it could not be undone 
Till one or both of them were dead ; 
And now upon the shore she cried, 
“Why doth my dear forsake his bride ?” 


And he had gone at middle night 
To join his mates upon the deep; 
He left his bonnie bride asleep, 
And not to wake her trod so light ; 
And rising ere the dawn, she cried, 
‘**Why doth my dear forsake his bride? ’ 


He came not when the morning broke, 
He came not when the sun was high ; 
The village lasses stood anigh, 

And marvelled much, but little spoke, 


That she, so lately wedded, cried, 
“Why doth my dear forsake his bride ? ” 


She watched the sun go down to rest ; 

She had no time to think of food ; 

Earth held for her but one thing good— 
The head she pillowed on her breast 

Last night ; and wearily she cried, 

‘* Why doth my dear forsake his bride?” 


And then the sea began to rise ; 
She waited still in drenching spray, 
No storm could fright her steps away, 
Nor stay the hunger in her eyes, 
For still, with seaward look, she cried, 
‘Why doth my dear forsake his bride ?” 


| He never came again, and she 


Ne’er left again that fatal strand, 
But, ever turning from the land, 
She fixed her gaze upon the sea, 
And with her dying lips she cried, 
“ Now shall my dear retake his bride.” 
J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON. 
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THE LOSS OF THE ATALANTA. 


A VOICE 


BY G. 


ARLY in February of the present 
year, being in indifferent health 
owing to mental worry 





recommended me to try change 
of air and perfect rest of the mind. Having 
decided on the scene of my holiday, a few 
hours saw me é” route to a quiet, old-fashioned 
place on the south coast. I took up my 
abode in the suburbs of the small town, and 
would roam during the short day over the 
neighbouring downs, or walk along the shore 
of the ‘“much-resounding main,’ whose 
moods, whether breaking in soft cadence, or 
falling with angry roar on the beach, were as 
the presence of an old friend. I soon bene- 
fited by the invigorating sea air, and one day 
—I remember well it was the 13th February 
—I left my lodgings immediately after dining 
early, resolved on a long walk for the even- 
ing along the seashore. 

It had been blowing heavily all night, and 
the sight presented by the sea as it broke in 
white rollers over the distant bar, or crashed 


in giant billows on the shore, sprinkling the | 
spray in salt showers over the boat-houses | 


and signal stations on the beach, was exhila- 
rating in the extreme to one who had passed 
weary months of confinement to London, or 


indeed to any lover of the grandest and | 


most mysterious of nature’s works. Few 


cared to venture out of doors, save the boat- | 
men engaged in necessary duties, and as I | 
| against the window. 


quitted the environs of the small town, I 
left behind even these, and was soon alone. 
But the mood and train of thought induced 
by the scene was in consonance with this 
solitude, and I would not have had it 
otherwise. 
I trudged on and on over the heavy shingle 
until I felt some heavy drops of rain blown 
into my face by the eddying storm. I 
stopped in my walk with the intention of re- 


turning home, but. found that I had left the | 


town some miles behind me. A glance ahead 
discovered a coastguard station within a few 
hundred yards, and I resolved to push on 
thither for temporary shelter and rest. Pre- 
sently I encountered the coastguardsman on 
duty, whom Iaccosted. Directly I spoke he 
scrutinized me sharply, and touching his hat, 
said, without answering my question :— 





and | 
over-work, my medical adviser | 


With the gale blowing in my face | 





and in vain I tried to dispel them. 


FROM THE SEA. 


KL. 


| “ Beg pardon, sir, but aren’t you Mr, ——” 


| (mentioning my name), “and weren’t we ship- 
mates twenty years ago in the old Ziphin- 
stone, up the Persian Gulf?” 

| ‘I certainly am Mr. ——,” I replied, 
| “and as certainly was up the Persian Gulf 
in the £/phinstone about the time you men- 
tion.” 

To cut the story short, my newly-found 
shipmate had been an able seaman on board 
the Z/phinstone, in which I had also served, 
though I should not have recognised him, 
As he was just going off duty heaccompanied 
me to the coastguard station, when we 
entered into conversation on old times, and 
this topic exhausted, he gave me a sketch of 
his career since we had sailed together. 

He said he was a widower, and had a son 
| in the navy who had been brought up in the 
service, and had sailed in H.M.S. A¢alanta. 
He added that he was pleased his boy was 
on board of her, for when the A/alanta was 
| known as the ¥uno he had sailed in her to 
| the Australian colonies, and a stiffer ship 
| under canvas, he said, never sailed the seas. 
He was looking forward to the return home 
of the A/a/anta, and hoped that his boy 
would have a good character and get his 
rating. I suffered my companion to talk on, 
well satisfied to listen, and was cogitating how 
| I was to get back to my lodgings, as the storm 

appeared to be increasing in violence and the 
rain was driving in heavy and blinding gusts 
Having rested myself 
I prepared to leave, though my old friend 
repeatedly pressed me to remain, if not for 
the night, at least until the storm somewhat 
abated. But he agreed with me that the 
‘‘ glass” gave no immediate promise of the 
latter, and at length, having at his solicitation 
attired myself in a suit of waterproof and 
sou’-wester, I set out on my return home. 
The walk was dreary, and long before I 
reached the precincts of the town, night had 
fallen. Overcome with the exertion of strug- 
gling against a high wind and chilled with the 
exposure to which I had long been unaccus- 
tomed, I felt too fatigued to eat any food, and 
went to bed—-but not to sleep. The inci- 
dents of the day and the conversation with 
the coastguardsman crowded on my mind, 
There 
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was nothing uncommon or marked in these 
experiences, but yet, owing probably to the 
condition of mind caused by over-fatigue, 
every trivial detail of the narrative I had 
listened to, appeared to crowd on my 
memory, and expressions which at the time 
had apparently made no impression on me, 
returned to my mind in the voice and accent 
of the narrator. Finally my attention and all 
my faculties became absorbed in the observa- 
tions he had made regarding his son in the 
Atalanta. I turned and twisted in my 
bed, striving to woo the sleep that had fled 
from me, by all the efforts one subject to 
sleepless nights had been accustomed to 
employ, but they failed. The uproar of the 
elements without, as the sea beat with con- 
tinuous roar on the beach and the wind 
howled and raged down the chimney and 
around the house, which stood isolated, being 
one of the last in a long straggling street, 
helped to drive away sleep. Presently a tre- 
mendous gust shook the small house and 
appeared as though it would uproot it bodily ; 
despairing of sleep I jumped out of bed and 
groped my way to the window, but as I raised 
the blind to look out, the wind rattled the 
windows as though a maniac were striving to 
effect an entrance. Instinctively i drew 
back, but a lull intervening, I looked out on 
as wild a sea and sky as could well be ima- 
gined. A blinding flash of lightning lit up 
the scene for a passing instant with a lurid 
glare, displaying a sea white and broken as 
far as the eye could reach. I dropped the 
blind and crept back into bed, mentally 
ejaculating a prayer for those at sea on such 
a wild night. 

The storm continued to rage with unabated 
fury, and then a sudden hush appeared to fall 
on my senses. As I listened for the sound 
of the returning strife of the elements, I be- 
came sensible of the presence of a dim light 
in one corner of the room which now, how- 
ever, appeared to have acquired the dimen- 
sions of a large chamber. The light was not 
concentrated, like the artificial light of a 
candle or taper, but was diffused in this spot 
as though destitute of any centre of illumina- 
tion. I gazed intently on this light, which 
gradually appeared to grow in intensity, 
though still dim, and having an appearance 
of distance which nevertheless did not cause 
in me any feeling of surprise. Slowly and 
indefinably the light assumed the outlines of 
a figure, but one which I failed to recugnise 
as I scrutinized the features. It was the face 
and figure of a youth dressed in the habili- 


| ments of a seaman of the Royal Navy. The 

first sensation aroused in me at sight of the 
unexpected visitant was one of alarm, but it 
was quickly succeeded by a-mingled feeling 
of awe and curiosity. I observed the figure 
attentively, determined to spring out of bed 
if it advanced, but there was no movement, 
and my feelings gradually calmed down, 
though I never took my eyes off the vision. 
As I scrutinized it, I became aware that the 
clothes appeared saturated with water which 
trickled on to the floor in a little stream, 
while water dripped from the fair and rather 
wavy hair, which, though cut short as in the 
navy, clung in dank curls around the brow. 
The boy, for he was only just emerging into 
early manhood, was prepossessing in appear- 
ance, and had an active, well-knit figure. He 
stood before me as though endued with life, 
but there were two peculiarities—he was 
deathly pale, and his eyes, though open, 
never blinked, and there was apparently no 
“‘speculation” in them. ‘Thus we remained 
—the figure having now attained a certain 
shadowy consistency, and I, leaning my head 
on my hand, with my elbow resting on the 
pillow, watching it until I became scarcely less 
rigid and statuesque. After waiting thus some 
time, I mustered sufficient courage to address 
my ghostly visitant. 

“Who are you, and where do you come 
from?”’ I asked, and the sound of my voice 
startled me, though it was a relief to break 
the stillness, which had become too op- 
pressive to bear any longer. There was a 
few moments’ silence, and then, as though 
coming from afar off, a voice broke on my 
eagerly strained senses. It was that of a 
young man in intonation, but delivered 
slowly and in solemn accents, apparently with 
effort. 

“ My name is 
Atalanta.” 

A chill shot through my heart at the first 
sound of the voice, and I started back with 
horror as I recognised in the youth before me, 
the son of my old shipmate whose simple 
narrative had clung to me the night through. 
Recovering myself, I asked what he did here 
and where was his ship. 

** Listen,” replied the figure, in the same 
subdued accents ; and then, without preface, 
encouragement, or interruption from me, its 
pale lips unfolded the following tale of woe 
and disaster :— 

“The Atalanta left Bermuda on the 31st 
January, for England, to the satisfaction of 
all on board. Our cruise since November 
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had not been a very eventful one, but latterly 
we had suffered from a little sickness, yellow 
fever included, and all hands were delighted 
when it was known that the ship’s course was 
to be directed to Old England. It was my 
first voyage, and on the whole I liked the sea 
and was satisfied with my profession. Much 
of this was doubtless due to the popularity 
among us foremast hands of the captain and 
officers. Captain Stirling was an excellent 
officer and had seen much service in different 
parts of the world, which has a certain effect 
among young seamen in inducing respect. 
He was also a good, practical seaman and 
careful officer, and his personal qualities 
endeared him to all hands, from the boat- 
swain’s mate to the ‘lob-lolly boy.’* He was 
just the man for the berth, and looked to 
matters himself instead of leaving every- 
thing to his first lieutenant. As I said, the 
other officers had also gained our respect, 
and the surgeon, I believe, had been em- 
ployed in a similar capacity in Sir George 
Nares’ Arctic expedition. 

‘‘We left Bermuda all well, full of high 
hopes, destined never to be fulfilled, and 
looking forward to a welcome home from 
those who loved us—at least I can speak for 
myself and my mate, a young fellow hailing 
from where I came; when the messes had 
been told off, the first lieutenant, at our special 
request, conveyed through the master-at- 
arms, put us in the same mess; our hammocks 
were also slung side by side, and many a 
yarn, in whispers of course, we had of home 
and mutual friends, and the ‘ shine’ we should 
cut among the stay-at-homes of our com- 
panions. 

“We made fair way at first, but the wind 
fell light and then became bafiling. The 
ship was in good condition, and her be- 
haviour in some bad weather we had en- 
countered, was not such as to cause special 
anxiety. My father had sailed in her many 
years before, when she was known in the 
navy as the /uao, and the ship was like 
an old friend to me, as I had heard much 
from him of her former commission ; indeed, 
a day or two before she sailed he came on 
board to see me, and renewed his ac- 
quaintance with his old ship, showing me 
where he slung his hammock, and stowed it 
in the nettings, his mess and gun quarters, 
and his fire station. The uno had served 
as a police hulk for many years, and I re- 
member the old man expressing his in- 
dignation at her being degraded to such a 

* A term applied to the sick-bay attendant. 
VOL. XIII, 





duty, and I thought I detected a little 
anxiety in his tone as he said he hoped her 
timbers were as sound as thirty years ago, 
and that she would bring me back safe. 
These were his last words as he went over 
the side when one of the boatswain’s mates 
piped all strangers away, but the thought 
that all might not be right never occurred to 
me then, though the time was at hand when 
the parting words of my father received a 
fearful and unexpected meaning. 

“T will pass over the first few days of our 
cruise, as it was uneventful. On the night of 
the roth and morning of the 11th February, 
the glass fell, but Captain Stirling and his 
officers were watchful and noted the symptoms 
of coming foul weather. They had taken 
observations on the preceding day, when the 
ship’s latitude was made 41° 40’, but owing to 
the sky being obscured the sun was not 
visible at noon of the following day. The 
glass now fell rapidly, and by four bells in the 
first dog-watch (6 o’clock in the evening) it 
was blowing a whole gale of wind. Gradu- 
ally canvas was reduced on the ship, and be- 
fore it became dark on that short winter’s day, 
the A/salanta was under close-reefed topsails, 
fore-topmast staysail, and reefed foresail. 
The captain would not permit the boys and 
ordinary seamen under training to go aloft, 
but there were plenty of experienced petty 
officers and able seamen on board to fulfil 
these duties, which were carried out with all 
the alacrity of a smart and well-found man- 
of-war. The top-gallant masts had already 
been sent down on deck, and the ship was 
relieved of other top-hamper. It was my 
watch below in the second dog-watch, and 
when [ came on deck at eight bells (8 
o’clock) it was blowing great guns, and the 
night was as dark ‘as a wolf’s mouth.’ 
However, the captain, who remained on 
deck, and the officers and men on duty, 
appeared cheerful ; there was no trepidation 
on any countenance, and as far as I could 
hear, no expression of anxiety escaped from 
the lips of the experienced petty officers and 
seamen. As the night wore on, there was no 
change for the better in the weather, but 
rather the other way. The ship laboured 
heavily, and about 10 o’clock the foresail 
was ‘ handed,’ and the ship hove to. Captain 
Stirling only left the deck for a few minutes 
at a time, and then only to consult the 
chart or the barometer. I went below on the 
conclusion of the watch, at midnight, and 
slept soundly in my hammock. 

“There was no muster at divisions on 
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the following morning, and indeed I could 
scarcely keep my legs in hurriedly dressing, 
For the first time now I began to see there 
was cause for anxiety. I overheard one of 
the oldest petty officers, a captain of the fore- 
castle, who had come below for a minute, tell 
a messmate, with an ominous shake of the 
head, that he did not like the look of matters. 
On reaching the deck, which I did with 
difficulty, once being almost hurled below 
by a heavy lurch, I, inexperienced as I was, 
could see at a glance that there was danger. 
The ship laboured heavily, and did not seem 
to recover herself quickly; her timbers also 
creaked and worked in an_ extraordinary 
manner, such as I had never before remarked. 
The captain, with the first lieutenant at his 
side, was still at his post, but he looked 
haggard, and, for the first time, anxiety was 
clearly depicted on his face. The sea broke 
on board at times, and the ship got rid of 
the water with difficulty, though this was in 
no way due to her fittings, but to the enormous 
volume of water that occasionally tumbled 
like a cataract over the bulwarks. I now 
heard that a boy and two men had been 
washed overboard during the night, but it 
was impossible to make any effort to rescue 
them. Life-lines were rigged fore and aft, but 
getting about was very dangerous, the decks 
being so slippery, and the ‘blue seas’ swept 
everybody they encountered off their legs. 
Under order some of the lee ports were 
opened to rid the ship of the water, but 
she laboured so heavily that there was great 
fear of the masts going by the board. 

“The captain sent for the carpenter, and 
directed him to sound the well. This was 
done, and though I did not hear how much 
water there was in the ship, the result of 
the examination was not satisfactory, for 
reliefs were told off to man the pumps, and 
from this time up to nearly the last, they 
were constantly going. A new danger now 
declared itself, as the ship, pitching violently, 
caused the weather rigging (the A/alanta 
was on the port tack) to slacken so that it 
hung in bights. Of course, it was out of 
the question to tauten up the lanyards of the 
lower rigging, and Captain Stirling, taking 
into consideration the strained condition of 
the ship, determined to put her before the 
wind and ‘run for it.’ This under such 
circumstances is always a most dangerous 
manceuvre, but it was a prime necessity to 
ease the ship. The hands were soon at 
their stations, and taking advantage of a lull, 
which may always be marked in the heaviest 














storms, the helm was put ‘hard up,’ and the 
head of the gallant ship, after a moment’s 
hesitation, flew round while the afteryards 
were squared away and the fore-topmast- 
staysail sheet was flattened in. No sooner 
was she before the wind and all made 
* snug,’ —if that expressive nautical term can 
be applied to a ship in the plight to which 
the Afalanta had been reduced—than the 
sea, as if enraged at her anticipated prey 
having eluded her grasp, raged more fiercely 
than ever and followed in our wake, the 
huge waves tumbling over each other in 
mad pursuit. Apparently our position, though 
changed, was not improved, and instead of 
being overwhelmed by the head seas we 
were in imminent danger of being pooped. 
However, we had confidence in our captain's 
seamanship, and the ship appeared to strain 
less heavily. 

“So passed the day and so closed in the 
night of the 13th February. What a day it 
had been the description I have given can 
but feebly depict, but the night that was to 
follow eclipsed it in horror. Every one in 
the ship now knew that our position was a 
critical one, though probably few could define 
why it was so. ‘To lay to, or run before a 
heavy gale of wind, is a common occurrence 
at sea, and probably no voyage of any length 
is made in which the manceuvre is not prac- 
tised with impunity. In the case of a well- 
manned and well-found man-of-war, there 
ought to be no apprehension of the result of 
such a course, but it was brought home to 
our minds, and was first whispered and then 
discussed openly among us, that the ship 
worked and strained to an alarming extent. 
True, the gale had now reached a point of 
extraordinary fury, and practised seamen 
declared that they had never seen such heavy 
weather, or ransacked their memories for 
reminiscences of the times when they first 
went to sea. A ‘taut ship’ and a sound 
one could weather even this gale, were she 
properly handled, and nobody doubted the 
capacity of the captain and his officers to 
‘knock her about,’—but was she sound? and 
could a ship thirty-four years of age, which 
had been employed as a hulk, be trusted to 
battle through such a tempest? ‘That was 
the question asked by many among us, more 
or less experienced, and the reply forth- 
coming was by no means reassuring. I added 
my quota to the discussion carried on by a 
group in low and earnest tones, by offering 
the remark made by my father as he went 
over the ship’s side when taking leave of me, 
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and the announcement struck a chill among 
my auditors, who looked at one another in 
silence. 

“But there was plenty to be done by all 
hands, who worked with a will, though I 
cannot say cheerfully, for the situation was 
acknowledged to be serious if not desperate. 
Night set in, but those not on duty did not 
turn in, but remained ready for a call. One 
or two of the more desponding declared that 





the ship could not last out the night, but this 
view of the situation was scouted by general 
agreement, and hopes were expressed that 
the gale would abate at daylight. 

“‘Before dark the fore-topsail had been | 
furled, and the fore-topmast-staysail having | 
blown clean out of the bolt-rope, the fore- 
staysail was set, and this, with the close-reefed | 
main-topsail, was all the sail the A/a/anta was | 
now under. This indeed was more than she 
could well carry, and in the middle watch, 
when I was standing close to the captain on 
the poop (having been sent for to carry 
orders), I heard him say that he should like 
to run under bare poles, but that he feared 
the following sea might poop the ship. The 
wind at this time blew a perfect hurricane, 
and it was almost impossible to hear any 
orders, the human voice being drowned in 
the terrific uproar of the elements, It 
sounded as if all the winds of heaven had 
been collected, and blown, as through a fun- 
nel, on the devoted ship and her crew; while 
it was truly terrifying to watch the vast billows 
curling and rising after the ship, only, when 
it seemed they must overwhelm her, to sub- 
side under her counter, and bear her along 
on their giant backs. But the end of all was 
now at hand. 

“Tt was about seven bells (3.30 a.m.), when 
as the ship was running at a terrific pace 
before the storm, a heavy sea struck her, 
and she was brought by the lee. For a few 
minutes it seemed as if she must go down 
stern foremost, but the helm was put hard a- 
starboard, and the ship answered quickly. 
Before she was again fairly before the wind, 
a second sea struck the rudder with such 
force that the wheel flew round like light- 
ning, hurling two of the four men then 
steering overboard, and knocking the others 
senseless. I was standing on the poop near 


the captain, who flew to seize the wheel, 
and with the assistance of another officer, 
the quartermaster and myself, caught hold of 
it. But the ship was like a runaway horse 
that has felt the fierce joy of freedom. 
Nothing could hold her, and she became 





unmanageable, her position at the mercy of 
the winds and waves being aggravated by 
her being considerably down by the head, 
which the captain attributed to the straining 
having opened her seams forward. At this 
juncture, the fore-staysail was blown clean 
out of the bolt-rope, with a report’ audible 
even in that Babel of sounds, and instantly 
the Atalanta, which had fallen off momenta- 
rily, broached to again, and this time with 
overpowering force and with fatal effect. 

** As the ship’s head flew round to starboard 
she rose on a wave, and rolled over on that 
side, casting almost everybody down on the 
deck. The sea forced her round, and the 
main-topsail throwing her up into the wind, 


| she continued her mad course ‘ boxing’ the 


compass. A few dreadful moments passed 
as captain and men watched the scene, 
powerless to control the ship, of which the 
elements had assumed charge. — Standing 
near the mizzen channels, I held hard by the 
poop-rail, with my teeth clenched, watching 
the inevitable catastrophe. A moment more, 
and the main-topsail was taken flat aback, 
and falling like a clap of thunder against the 
mast, carried it away near the top, dragging 
away also the fore-topmast and mizzen-top- 
mast. I cannot recall all that succeeded. 
Some, equally the brave and the timid, stood 
still, the latter paralyzed with fear, and the 
former resolved to meet death with a firm 
front. Others hurried from aft forward, and 
from forward aft, as though they would baffle 
the clutch of the enemy of mankind ; but all 
was in vain, and death would not be denied of 
his own. Orders were given by the captain 
and his officers whose bearing at this supreme 
moment of horror was worthy the noble 
service they adorned, but the time had gone 
by for such to be obeyed even among a well- 
disciplined crew like that of the A/alanta. 
A large number of my shipmates had been 
carried overboard when the ship broached 
to, or had been killed by the fall of the masts, 
and the survivors saw that their last hour 
had come, and that nothing could save the 
ship. Last hour did I say? The time 
before them in this world might be measured 
by minutes, or even seconds. 

‘“‘ How agonizing were those few moments 
of suspense! I thought of home, and my 
father, and another even more dear to me. 
The events of my life seemed to rush through 
my brain in a maddening whirl, and I felt 
the full bitterness of the cruel fate that 
robbed me of life just when it was most dear ; 
my high hopes were shattered, and their 
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emptiness suddenly revealed, as to a traveller 
a waste moor is lit up by a flash of lightning. 
I cast a hurried glance around on the scene 
of horror and despair. O God! the sight 
was enough to blast the eyesight of the 
bravest; and for one passing moment a 
mingled feeling of pity and admiration passed 
through my mind as I marked the lofty bear- 
ing of our captain. There he stood, with 
compressed lips and pale face, watching the 
dreadful scene, unable to avert the fate 
impending over the young lives committed 
to his charge. He feared not death for him- 


self, for he had often confronted the ‘dim | 


abhorred monster,’ and quailed not, but the 


agony of a lifetime was narrowed into that | 


brief hour as he felt his own powerlessness 
to save. 

By his side stood a gallant young officer, 
tall, of athletic frame, a great favourite with 
the crew on account of his frankness and 
prowess in manly exercises. He had now 
taken his place by the side of his captain, 
and together they met their inevitable fate. 
Truly England’s honour on the seas is main- 


tained at the cost of a fearful annual tax of | 


precious lives! 


roar, and swept the ship. I felt myself borne 
as on the back of a resistless monster through 
space, until I was carried clear of the ship. 
Hurled along on the crest of the wave, from 
the summit (by the aid of the first blush of 
dawn) I caught a momentary glimpse of the 


A vast body of water, the | 
cruel seas that had been following us so | 
persistently, broke on board with a savage | 


Atalanta which, throwing up her bows into the | 
sky, as though giving a wild farewell to this | 


world, disappeared stern foremost into the 
tumultuous wilderness of waters.” 


| 
| 


The ghostly speaker ceased. A silence 
ensued. I uttered not a word, awed by the 
narrative, and fearful, though longing, to break 
the spell that bound me. 

“Let my father know,” said the figure, 
once more breaking the stillness, but without 
displaying emotion of any sort at the mention 
of that name. I moved my head in affirma- 
tion, for I could articulate no word, without 
taking my eyes off the pale face and expres- 
sionless eyes. There was no movement of 
my visitant, but I became sensible of a 
| gradual fading away of the figure, which 
melted imperceptibly into space. 

Released from my enforced quietude, I 
sprang out of bed, and made my way to the 
window. The dawn was breaking; the wind 
| had died away, the rain had ceased to fall, 
| and all nature appeared as though, exhausted 
| by its tremendous efforts, it was taking the 
| repose of which I also stood so much in need. 
| Wearied, bodily by the exertions of the pre- 
vious day and want of rest, and in mind by 
| the harrowing incidents of the shipwreck, 
| I turned in and slept till near noon. 

Unwilling to face my old shipmate, with 
the memory of the vision and _ the 
request of my ghostly visitant fresh in my 
mind, I returned the waterproof he had lent 
me on the previous day by a messenger, with 
a memento, and during the course of the 
week returned to London, where, amid other 
scenes and occupations, the vision of the 
| night of the 13th February was forgotten, 
| until the continued absence of the training 
ship, whose fate must ever remain enshrouded 
in mystery, recalled to memory the narrative 
of the “‘voice from the sea.” 





| 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘IN THE CITY OF THE RED LILY,” zTC, 


“* Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, 
Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest, and for ever ; 
Thousands of aching brains where theirs no longer are busy. 
Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from their labours ; 
Thousands of weary feet where theirs have completed their journey !”—H. W. Longfellow. 
‘* We sail the sea of life—a ca/m one finds, 
And one a ¢emp st—and the voyage o’er, 
Death is the quiet haven of us all.”’— Wordsworth. 


T was on a warm, bright and 
beautiful afteraoon in September 
of last year, that we set out to 
pay a visit to the old Protestant 
cemetery at Florence, the peace- 

ful nook, where so many of our own country- 





men and women have found a last resting- 
place ; for it is said to contain the graves of 
more English than of any other Protestant 
nation in Europe. It has been closed now 
for some years, forming a secluded and 


| Ornamental square surrounded by railings, 
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and kept in most perfect order by the custode 
who inhabits the picturesque little entrance 
lodge. 

This old cemetery is situated a little beyond 
the walls of the city; the nearest approach to 
it is through one of the many quaint and 
interesting old Florentine gateways, the 
Porta Pinti. It is a peculiarly lovely spot, 
covering a gentle declivity ; the sunbeams 
fall warm and bright upon its slopes, number- 
less flowers and luxuriant shrubs delight the 
eye of the beholder, while the soft, balmy air 
is laden with their fragrance. 

In the centre is a broad walk leading to a 
monument, a tall marble column erected in 
1857 by the late King of Prussia; it is inscribed 
with a few words in the French language, 
taken from the Gospel of St. John: “ Je suis 
la resurrection et la vie: celui qui croit en 
moi vivra, quand méme il serait mort.” 

It is difficult to describe the mingled 
feelings of pleasure and melancholy which 
filled my mind as I wandered through this 
lovely retreat, this silent city of the dead, 
whose stillness and seclusion had something 
very sweet and soothing in it, but certainly 
nothing of gloom or desolation. A more 
peaceful resting-place than this quiet God’s 
acre could hardly be imagined. As I ex- 
plored it there recurred involuntarily to my 
mind the words of Luther spoken in the 
cemetery at Worms: “‘/vvideo guia guiescunt,;” 
while these again recalled the sweet and 
touching legend of the Psalmist: “Then are 
they glad because they are at rest: so he 
bringeth them unto the haven where they 
would be.” I do not think that I am of a 
morbid disposition, yet I confess that it has 
never been otherwise than a rare pleasure to 
me to visit any picturesque spot where loving 
and reverent hands have laid to rest, from 
time to time, the treasured dust which was 
all that remained of those many beloved 
ones who, “stricken by the noiseless shadow 
of the destroyer,” have passed swiftly over to 
the great majority. After all, as some one 
has aptly observed, “A walk through a 
churchyard need be no unpleasant thing, for 
it cannot extinguish the light beaming from 
that promised house in which are many 
mansions.” 

I know of no places calculated to suggest 
more completely the idea of perfect rest and 
repose than the cemeteries (Catholic and 
Protestant) which I have visited during my 
residence in this lovely land of Italy, whose 
“dono infelice di bellezza” seems to extend 
even to her grave-yards ; and surely such a 














suggestion must always have in it something 
of joy and satisfaction to a few at /east of the 
many toilers of the earth, who, bearing the 
heat and burden of the day, grow weary of 
the battle of life, and cannot but cast a long- 
ing glance at times towards the calm and 
peace of the “city not made with hands ;” 
and that even the strongest and most.manly 
of our workers do not altogether escape such 
longings is shown by the utterance of one 
who was himself a bold and brave soldier in 
the ranks of life. ‘One of the many kind 
wishes expressed for me,” said Charles Kings- 
ley in his speech at the Lotus Club, New York, 
“isa long life. Let anything be asked for 
me except that; let us live hard, work hard, 
go a good pace, get to our journey’s end as 
soon as possible—then let the post-horse get 
his shoulder out of the collar... I have 
lived long enough to feel like the old post- 
horse, very thankful as the end draws near. 
Long life is the last thing that I desire.” 
He was one of those divines, and their name 
is by no means legion, who “followed his own 
teaching ” and kept religiously the precepts 
he inculcated ; now he enjoys to the full the 
rest that he so greatly needed. 

I believe I might almost rival the renowned 
Hervey himself in my numerous “ meditations 
among the tombs,”—and the result of my 
musings may be told in a few words. I can- 
not but think that those who have left “the 
troubled joy of life” and gained the shores 
of that Paradise which we all hope to reach 
—the country so touchingly described in 
Lady Nairn’s most pathetic little ballad, the 
“ Land o’ the Leal” — must have effected a 
most blessed exchange, and are indeed a 
great deal better off than any they have left 
behind can possibly be; for there— 


‘*Old sorrows are forgotten, 

Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 

That overpays them ; wounded hearts that bled 

Or broke, are healed for ever.” 

To turn on the other hand to those who 
have done evil—the “thick veil of death” 
has fallen between us: even heathen writers 
enjoined that no ill should be spoken of the 
dead. The sum of their iniquity is accom- 
plished, as Horace Walpole cynically ob- 
serves, “the dead at any rate have exhausted 
their power of deceiving. 

‘* They sleep : let us, too, let all evil sleep. 
They also sleep—another sleep than ours. 
They can do no more wrong.” 


It is to be wished that all cemeteries could 
be as lovely and picturesque in their sur- 
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roundings as this Tuscan one that we are 
describing ; yet one appreciates more par- 
ticularly the beauty of association when one 
wanders, as is so often the case here, among 
the tombs of those whose fate has consigned 
them toa grave, 
‘* Lone in some foreign land, 
Where their language is not spoken,” 
For there is indeed a pathetic pang in the 
thought of entrusting the earthly remains of 
some loved one, who has perhaps been the 
very light of our eyes, to a resting-place 
among strangers; far, far away from the 
happy home which we once shared _ together. 

This sweetness of association is assuredly 
not lacking in this old Protestant campo santo 
outside the walls of Florence, where the 
spotlessly white marble tombs, many of them 
very Leautiful objects in themselves, look more 
lovely and striking still, amongst the heavy 
masses of dark green foliage, the luxuriant 
growth of fragrant shrubs by which they are 
surrounded. 

In this small spot lie buried many whose 
names have been well known in our literary 
and artistic world :—Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, the poetess, most of whose married 
life was passed in Florence; Mrs. Frances 
Trollope, the mother of the renowned novelist, 
herself an occasional writer ; Theodore Parker, 
the Unitarian minister, and writer, amongst 
other works, of some small volumes entitled, 
‘‘Essays on German Literature;” Walter 
Savage Landor, well known as the author of 
“ Imaginary Conversations,” and ‘“ Last Fruit 
off an Old Tree ;” Arthur Henry Clough, 
composer of a poem in hexameters, entitled 
“A Vacation Ramble,”—and many others. 

One of the first monuments of interest that 
we notice is the tomb of Southwell Smith, 
the physician ; it is in close proximity to the 
King of Prussia’s column, and is inscribed 
with some commemorative verses said to be 
the composition of his friend, Leigh Hunt. 

** Ages shall honour in their hearts enshrined, 
Thee, Southwell Smith, physician of mankind, 
Bringer of air, light, health into the home 
Of rich and poor—of happier years to come.” 

Not far from this is the tomb of the Baron 
Auguste de Mannheim; merely his name 
and the date of his death, August 19, 1871, 
is recorded, but two fine and beautifully- 
sculptured angels keep their never-ceasing 
vigil over the dead. 

The tomb of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
consists of a massive and handsome block of 
white, marble ; upon it are carved a lyre, a 
broken chain, and some flowers; on one side 

























































the Florentine lily or three-petalled iris ; on 

the other, which is also ornamented with a 

medallion portrait in relief of the poetess, 

are entwined the rose, shamrock, and thistle 

of her native land. There is no epitaph, 

merely her initials and the date of her decease, 
E. B. B. OB. 1861, 


The early part of the life of this sweet singer 
was overshadowed by the heavy clouds of ill- 
health and protracted suffering ; and some 
touching words inscribed to the memory of 
another poetess are not inappropriate here. 
** Thou hast left sorrow in thy song, 
A voice not loud but deep. 
The glorious bowers of earth among, 
How often dids¢ thou weep ? 
Where couldst thou fix on mortal ground 
Thy tender thoughts and high ?— 
Now peace the woman’s heart hath found, 
And joy the poet’s eye.” 

Alas, the spirit’s leap from light to darkness, 
from heaven to earth, from heights of happi- 
ness to depths of loneliness, how swift it is! 
But a few paces from the tomb of the poetess 
is another rather similar in shape, also com- 
posed of white marble, which bears the touch- 
ing record of a shipwreck of earthly joy, and 
hope, and happiness, possessed for a period 
all too brief—for beneath that spotless marble 
monument, round which the oleanders cluster 
so luxuriantly, sleeps the bride of a few 
months, the wife of the artist, Holman Hunt, 
whose beautiful pictures of the “ Light of the 
World,” and the “ Shadow of the Cross,” have 
been the delight and admiration of the age 
in which we live. The inscription on the 
tomb is as follows :— 

In memoriam 
Fanny Waugh Hunt, 
Wife of W. Holman Hunt. 
Died at Florence, December 20, 1866, 
In the first year of her marriage. 
Around it stretches the pathetic legend, culled 
from the pages of the wise king’s invocation 
to his beloved one: “Love is strong as 
death . . . many waters cannot quench loye, 
neither can the floods drown it.” 
‘* How many hopes were borne upon thy bier, 
O bride of stricken love, in anguish hither ! 

Like flowers, the first and fairest of the year, 
Plucked on the bosom of the dead to wither ; 
Hopes from their source all holy, though of earth, 

All brightly gathering round affection’s hearth.’’ 

English names certainly predominate. Here 
is 4a monument which marks the last resting- 
place of an English officer, appropriately 
ornamented with a most beautifully carved 
shako. It is inscribed— 

In loving memory of Captain James Chute, 
Late her Majesty’s 54th Regiment. 
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Pathetic reference is made to the fact that 
he found a tomb in a foreign land in the 
words engraved beneath the name: “ For 
perhaps he therefore departed for a season 
that thou shouldest receive him for ever.” 








**No loved ones breathe the holy prayer, 
But Nature’s incense fills the air, 
And seeks the distant sky. 
Her artless hymn the song-bird sings, 
The dreamy hum of insect wings, 
Are prayers that never die.” 

Very constantly our steps are arrested, and 
we find ourselves pausing to muse amid the 
“ranks of the unseen silent multitude” to 
examine some touching record of the beloved 
dead, or to admire the graceful movements 
of the lizards which are darting swiftly hither 
and thither like flashes of coloured light ; or 
rustling amidst the luxuriant growth of flowers 
and grasses which surrounds them. Many of 
the smaller and less important monuments 
are composed of marble, which seems to be 
lavishly used in all decorative work in 
Florence, being something like silver in the 
days of Solomon, “ nothing accounted of.” It 
gleams with an almost dazzling radiance in 
this land of cloudless skies and perpetual 
suns, 

Some young life prematurely nipped in the 
bud must be commemorated by yonder tiny 
miniature obelisk, on which is carved, in 
bold relief, the single word — 


ERNESTINO. 


Alas, the silver cord was early loosed, the 
golden bowl too swiftly broken; and a 
sotrowing mother may have mourned her 
offspring in the pathetic words of David, 
“ Would God I had died for thee,”—yet she 
can but bow in meek submission to His will, 
feeling, perhaps, even amid the fatal void of 
her loneliness, that her child is “‘ taken away 
from the evil to come”; and remembering 
that Eve pressed her first-born sinless to her 
bosom once ; touching with her lips the pure 
and stainless brow, which later on was to be 
branded with the awful twofold guilt of 
fratricide and murder. 

Let. me recount yet one more touching 
record of a mother’s grief, a countrywoman 
of our own, who consigned to a grave in a 
foreign land the remains of one who must 
have been unutterably dear to her ; the tomb 
is inscribed— 

To the memory of L. N. V., 


_ _ Born in Devonshire, England. 
Died in Florence, 14th December, 1858. 
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Poor, sorrowing mother, sighing often for 
“the touch of a vanished hand, the sound 
of a voice that is still” with the perpetual 
stillness of the grave. 


“The maiden sleeps—earth’s pain, earth’s strife no 
more 

May break that sweet repose ; 

Know’st, mother, thou, what might have been in store 
For her, of bitter woes ? 

She feels no more the tempest’s beat, 

Feels not the summer’s sultry heat— 

The maiden sleeps.” 

Our interest is again speedily awakened by 
the sight of another monument, an oblong 
block of marble of most massive proportions 
and dazzling whiteness ; it bears no epitaph, 
no eulogium on the virtues of the deceased, 
not even a text of Scripture, and but ove word 
of dedication, a name which sounds like some 
pet abbreviation which may have often 
lingered tenderly enough on the lips of those 
who loved her— 


LIBBY. 


After all, there is something in these silen 
records (where epitaphs and eulogiums seem 
conspicuous by their absence) more im- 
pressive than any speech; yet I suppose 
we could hardly lay claim to our share of 
the inheritance which mother Eve is popu- 
larly supposed to have bequeathed to her 
daughters, if we did not find ourselves specu- 
lating as to the history of this unknown girl 
or woman whose “ will is all unwilled, whose 
pulses are all stilled,” for she sleeps calmly 








Beloved and deplored by an inconsolable mother, 


enough now in her grave beneath the cypress 
and the ilex. 
‘* Did they say Death was hard as they laid you down 

In all the wealth of your summer prime? 

There are changes worse than death, we know, 
Who live past that radiant early time; 
Props fail, dreams fade, and we wake to see 
Things are not always what they seem ! 
Were you spared this waking ?” 

But we must not linger in this calm retreat, 
this lovely home of the departed, this “‘ Dream 
City” of the dead whose work is all done— 
there they sleep in endless rest, while we must 
go back to the crowded arena of life which, 
with all its toil and turmoil, is lent to us for a 
little longer space. Let us leave them with 
some of that exquisite “ music for the dead,” 
which flowed in strains of rich, melodious 
measure from the oft-tuned lyre of the gifted 
poetess beside whose tomb we have so lately 
stood. That curious but very beautiful poem 
entitled ‘Rhyme of the Duchess May”*: 
closes with some musings in a churchyard; 
where— d 
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‘*Petween the river flowing, and the fair green trees 
a-growing, : 
Do the dead lie at their rest. 


* * * * * 


Beating heart and burning brow, ye are very patient 
now. 


In your patience ye are strong, cold and heat yet 
take not wrong. 
Toll slowly. rea 
When the trumpet of the angel b’ows eternity's 
evangel 
Time will seem to you not long. 
Oh, the little birds sang east, and the little birds 





sang west. 
Toll slowly. Toll slowly. 
And the children might be told to pluck the king- | And I said in under-breath,—All our life is mixed 
cups from your mould with death, 
Ere a month had let them grow. And who knoweth which is best?” Cc. G. 
a — oe ol 


BLACKBERRY PUDDING. 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


CHAPTER I.—MY PUDDING. 





S house, within easy distance, by 
iss ¢ rail, of London. 

One sO I was an individual past 
middle age, of comfortable means 
and moderate wants; fond of books, of 
solitude, and leisure for quiet contemplation, 
and perhaps a little inclined to idleness also. 

It was early morning. I loved long coun- 
try walks ; therefore, while the dew was yet 
shimmering and shining on the hedgerows, 
and while the rising sun yet gleamed aslant 
over stubble-fields, and thatched cottage roofs, 
and fast browning trees, I got up and started 
out. 

Autumn had come again; winter would 
soon follow, and then I must retreat to town, 
for I dreaded the long and mournful mono- 
tony of a winter in the country. 

However, away with all dreary anticipations 
of muddy roads, and dripping trees, and the 
moaning of bitter winds, for this one beautiful 
morning at any rate. 

I walked on, uphill for some distance, and 
then down a long and gentle slope on toa 
sort of common, thickly patched with bram- 
ble, the long straggling branches of which 
were loaded with gleaming fruit. 

I examined the berries with a critical eye ; 
they were very large and fine, and of a rich 
blue-black. 

I gathered some, dropping them as I did 
so into a wide-necked glass bottle, which 
I had drawn from my pocket. I had brought 


Zo 


the bottle purposely. When it was full, I re- 
turned to the farmhouse to breakfast. 
Leaving the bottle of blackberries with my 
landlady, I next proceeded to the little coun- 
try railway station, and thence was quickly 
whirled into the very heart of the metropolis. 


| 





| The remainder of the morning I spent in 


wandering from shop to shop, in search of an 
old Yolume upon vegetarianism, on which I 
had set my heart. At last I was fortunate 
enough to light on it; and now I began to 
think of the blackberry pudding which I was 
to have for my dinner. In a word I was 
getting hungry. 

I had been walking too for some time, and 
was beginning to feel tired. 

My morning had also given me much food 
for thought, and all the way back to my fresh 
and pleasant country lodging I was rum 
nating. 

How many scores of human faces had I 
seen in the numerous streets I had traversed ! 
And how few really happy countenances had 
met my view! How many sad, and won- 
drous, and touching stories had I, without a 
doubt, passed unread ! 

And in conclusion—bear with me, reader ; 
a sound and solid reason led me to the appa- 
rently trivial reflection—I wondered how 
many of all those whom I had seen were 
going home to a dinner of blackberry pud- 
ding. Possibly not one. 

The farmhouse reached, I hung up my hat, 
and then sat down in a roomy arm-chair, to 
await the entrance of the pudding. 

There was the table, with its coarse but 
spotlessly clean white cloth; and there were 
knife and fork and spoon—a basin of moist 
sugar—a glass of water—and a crust of brown 
bread. And that was all, at present. 

But my dinner was to come. 

I took up the old book I had bought, in 
order to beguile the time. I had no sooner 
done so than—enter landlady with a waiter, 
on which stood a small blue china jug of 
cream ; also a blue china plate containing a 
round white dumpling, as large, perhaps, as 
the largest apple that ever was seen. 
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I put down the old book, and went to the 
table. My landlady had already departed 
with her waiter, and now I would enjoy my 
meal. 

Taking a knife and fork, I cut a tiny round 
lid out of the dumpling, and laid it on my 
plate with the blackberry side uppermost. 
Then I took the spoon, and stirred some of 
the coarse sugar into my small pudding. 
And when I had done stirring, blackberries 
and sugar and all had sunk down, and the 
pudding was only about three paris full. 

Next I took the little blue jug full of 
smooth rich cream, and poured and poured 
of its contents slowly into the pudding, till it 
was brimming over. 

And so I left it, while I sugared and 
creamed and ate the lid ; watching meanwhile 
to see the dusky purple of the blackberries 
rise and mingle with the soft yellow cream. 

And when I had finished the lid I put my 
spoon into the pudding once more, and, with 
the brown bread, I ate spoonful after spoon- 
ful of the fruit and cream, till I could venture 
to cut a little piece more of the pudding 
itself without letting out the juice. 

And so I went on—eating, first blackberries 
and brown bread with cream and sugar, 
and then pudding crust—till all was gone ; 
when I returned once more to the arm-chair, 
and again possessed myself of the book I had 
bought ; and, having rung the bell, there I 
sat comfortably reading, and now and then 
taking a sip of water. 

My landlady entered the second time with 
her waiter, on which she at once carried 
everything away except the glass of water. 

And now I was left in peace, as I liked to 
be left. 

But I soon found that I was in no mood 
for reading. Many of the faces that I had 
studied in the morning now presented 
themselves pertinaciously before my mind’s 
eye, and demanded my instant attention. 
And the eyes of these faces looked reproach, 
and the mouths were more than a trifle drawn 
down at the corners, and each and all of 
them seemed endeavouring to insinuate that 
I might have offered them a share of my 
blackberry pudding. 

But it was simply ridiculous to think of it ! 
I could not say to everybody I met, “Come 
home with me, and have some blackberry 
pudding.” 

And then, was there anything wrong or 
selfish in my having had a dinner exactly to 
my liking? 

I opined not, though I cannot say that 





I very distinctly or decidedly answered the 
question to myself, for my ideas were growing 
pleasantly misty. My rambles of the morning 
had tired me, and at length my book fell 
from my hand, and I indulged in a quiet 
nap. 

But I dreamed. There were those faces 
again; and it seemed to me that one and 
another approached and spoke ; and they all 
said the same thing :— 

“If I had anybody in the world to take 
me by the hand, and give me a little friendly 
advice, and—a piece of blackberry pudding, 
I do not for a moment believe that I should 
go wrong ; but as it is——” 

There they were all round, worrying me for 
pudding like so many unruly children,—when 
all at once I seemed to hear a thundering 
crush, and they all vanished in a twinkling, 
and I awoke and started up, crying out,— 

“Go wrong!—who is going wrong? He 
shall not do it for the sake of a blackberry 
pudding, if I can help it, at any rate!” 

And now I was broad awake, and collect- 
ing my scattered senses, I could hear a fly 
driving away from the door. And then I 
understood that it must have been the fy- 
man’s loud knock which had startled me. 

Who was about to appear? was the next 
question. For in that lone place a visitor 
was a ravity. 

I rubbed my eyes lazily, however, and 
settled myself luxuriously in my arm-chair 
once more. I expected no visitors, therefore 
the advent of the fly could have nothing to 
do with me. 


CHAPTER II.—MY NEPHEW. 


HORT-SIGHTED mortal! I had scarcely 

re-established myself to my liking, when 

the door slowly opened, and a young man 

stood before me, his face wearing a very 

serious expression, which made me think for 

the moment that I had gone back to my 
dreams again. 

But no, this was a reality, and I recog- 
nised the young man as a nephew. Herbert 
Kennedy was his name. I rose to greet 
him: I had not seen him for some months ; 
and he was my favourite nephew. : 

I soon saw that he had “something on 
his mind,” as the saying is, and that he had 
come to confide in me. 

A whole hour we sat there and talked—or 
rather Herbert talked while I listened. And 
then he rose to go; and I invited him to 
come and dine with me on the following day 
at the unfashionable hour of one o’clock,— 
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on which occasion I determined that I would 
administer good advice, and—a_ blackberry 
pudding. 

“Then you will say nothing now, uncle ?” 

“No, my boy, nothing whatever. I should 
like to think over the matter before I speak. 
Leave it until to-morrow, and mind you are 
here without fail at one o’clock precisely.” 

The afternoon was advancing; my con- 
versation with Herbert, for a reason best 
known to myself, had not tended to raise my 
spirits, I stood at the window now, absently 
watching the effect of the gathering twilight, 
and growing more depressed than ever. At 
last I drew the curtains, and with a sigh sat 
down by the fire, and set about mending it. 

Then my landlady brought me a cup of 
tea, but even that did not do much towards 
cheering me ; for while I drank it I was in 
thought going back to the days of my youth. 
In them I had made a great and sad mistake, 
which I could never hope to rectify now. I 
would tell Herbert all about it, I decided ; it 
might do him good. 

** Concluded is the past ; 
Nor joy nor sorrow last ; 
Regret it not.” 

This had been the motto of a New Year 
card I had once had sent me, and I had not 
forgotten it, for I liked it. 

Morning restored me to my usual state of 
bachelor quietude, and I went out to gather 
a double quantity of blackberries. 

One o'clock arrived, and with it my 
nephew. 

He was a fine-looking young fellow—-re- 
solute and straightforward in his speech and 
bearing—prompt in his actions—every inch 
a gentleman—and with eyes that ‘‘ betrayed,” 
as somebody says, “ a compound of the falcon 
and the dove.” 

But these eyes were now staring in un- 
equivocal astonishment at the dinner-table, 
which was laid for two persons, but in pre- 
cisely the same style as yesterday. 

I pretended not to notice his surprise, 
however, which the next moment was visibly 
increased by the entrance of two blackberry 
dumplings, flanked by ‘wo small jugs of 
cream. 

Herbert, on taking his place at table, did 
not attempt to make any commencement 
upon his dumpling, therefore I set him the 
example, remarking, “You do not appear 
to know exactly how to dispose of your 
dinner, Herbert. We have not seen much 
of each other lately, and within the last 
few months my views on the subject of 











diet have materially changed. But I am 
hungry, and explanations will keep. Do 
as I do, my dear fellow, and when you 
have made a satisfactory end of your dump- 
ling we will take weightier matters into con- 
sideration.” 

He still looked dubious, but nevertheless 
watched me with some appearance of interest, 
as I proceeded in due course to pour the 
cream into my pudding. 

** Tt looks good,” he remarked ; and then— 
“Uncle, you must see Julie. You will be 
sure to like her.” 

I swallowed a spoonful of the syrup, fruit, 
and cream combined, and then a bit of brown 
bread, as I answered—probably somewhat 
stiffly, for remorseful memories came over 
me,—‘* No doubt.” 

Herbert’s face flushed at my tone, and he 
laid down his knife and fork,—he had just 
cut open his dumpling. 

I pretended to be too pleasantly occu- 
pied to observe him. 

*‘ Are you, too, against me, uncle ?”’ 

‘Against you, my boy !—what an idea! 
But eat your pudding, Herbert, it will clear 
your thoughts. It is so much better than 
heavy meat,—a piece of the dead carcass of 
a poor slaughtered animal! Faugh!” 

But Herbert only smiled at this. 

** Forgive me, uncle—but do you “ve on 
blackberry pudding ?—and have we no other 
course to come ?” 

‘* No,” I rejoined, leaving the first question 
to be answered at leisure. ‘ No other course. 
Luxury is my abhorrence—though I[ am 
not quite sure that half a pint of cream a day 
does not lean in that direction. However 
ahem !” 

Once more Herbert laughed mischievously ; 
and I, having sternly summoned my ideas, con- 
tinued, “Good digestions, clear heads, and light 
hearts, are the valuable rewards which follow 
dinners of blackberry pudding! We long for 
meat to gratify our perverted tastes. Physio- 
logists will tell you that our teeth were not 
formed for eating flesh, nor our hands for 
tearing it. And then, too, the best instincts 
of our nature are opposed to such a diet. 
Also our blood is purer and fuller of vitality 
when we live on breadstuffs and fruits. In 
short”—-—__ I paused before summing up. 

* Quite a little physiological lecture,’ re- 
marked Herbert, whose countenance mean- 
while had been fast brightening, and whose 
plate was now empty. 

And now I turned idle all of a sudden, and 
did not feel inclined to finish my “lecture,” 
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therefore I took the easy chair, and leisurely 
sipped the water which had been placed for 
me. 

Presently Herbert, without circumlocution, 
dashed at once into the subject nearest his 
heart, and talked without ceasing for about 
ten minutes, at the end of which time I had 
fully made up my mind as to what I would 
say tohim. There he sat, looking anxiously 
at me. 

“ She is really a dear little creature, uncle, 
—only she has been so petted and spoiled 
and taken care of ——’ 

“ And will you not continue to pet and 
spoil, and take care of her?” I interrupted. 

He shook his head dismally. “I would 
if I could; but there is where it is :—and 
she will not promise to wait for me. In 
two or three years’ time I might be doing 
very well, but it is of no use to talk to her,” 

“Give her up, my boy: if she does not 
care for you enough to wait for you she is not 
worth having.” 

But what a look he gave me! 

“Give her up !—Were you ever in love, 
uncle?” 

“Yes,” I answered slowly, “years ago; 
long before I had ever heard of dinners of 
blackberry pudding.—Ahb, I should not be 
the lonely man I am to-day, if I had learnt 
that little secret when I was a young man 
like you.” 

“ You mean concerning vegetarianism, and 
so on?” 

“No, I donot! I mean a knowledge which 
leads to independence, and temperance, and 
self-control. England is being ruined by her 
extravagance and luxury. What with meat, 
and strong drinks, not to mention a super- 
abundance of strong tea and coffee !—and 
what with foolish and costly fashions, and 
amusement following amusement, and a slavish 
regard for appearances, and a hundred other 
follies, our country is fast going downhill; 
and a man who could open a campaign against 
all these, in an open and honest way that 
should win him many followers, would be a 
real public benefactor.” 

“ Julie talks a good deal about simplicity 
of life,” remarked Herbert thoughtfully, 
“and though she always looks pretty, she has 
not the love that women generally have for 
fine clothes, I think. She is by no means 
against the idea of love in a cottage,” and 
now he smiled. 


evening for awhile, and we will all take lessons 
together—if you like, that isP?—and see 
| whether we cannot find the philosopher's 
| stone between us.” 

“ Why, uncle, you might begin to thinkof 
founding a new school, or club, or whatever 
you felt inclined to call it.” 

‘No, I will leave that for a man with 
much more determination than myself. But 
I have an idea that I can perhaps contrive 
to smooth the way for you two, if you will 
put matters into my hands for a little while. 
It is not poverty, but ignorance and ex- 
| travagance in almost every case, that stand 

in the way of young people getting married. 
|—But you must promise to obey me im- 
| plicitly ?” 

“*T for my part will obey, and also trust 
you entirely, dear uncle.” 





CHAPTER III.—MY TEACHING. 


ND she promised to obey me also, 
There she stood—I think I can see 
her now—with light dancing curls, blue eyes, 
and red lips, parted in a fun-making smile. 
On her pretty curls sat a gipsy hat, trimmed 
with poppies and wheat-ears ; and her dress 
was of white muslin, scattered over with tiny 
| brown autumn leaves. 

Such was Julie Woodward, the only child 
of a poor vicar. And Herbert was deeply in 
love with her ; and he was poor also. What 
was to be done if she would not wait for him ? 
But I saw, even as she stood there, that she 
had only been teasing him, and that she 
loved him far too dearly to give him up for 
another. 

I told them my own history, and how in 
waiting for money I lost love, and had re- 
gretted it ever since. 

‘“‘T do not care to dwell on the story,” I 
concluded, “it only makes a lonely old 
bachelor like myself feel still more lonely ; 
but what I do wish, is to save you two young 
people from a like fate, if I can.” 

‘* And the charm by which you propose to 
influence us is blackberry pudding, | suppose, 
uncle?” said Herbert, attempting to jest, 
that he might not be suspected of being too 
much in earnest. And then he drew Julie 
towards the table, and making her take a 
seat, he sat down beside her. ; 

“Ves,” I said, in answer to his question ; 
“and if you would really be content with such 
simple and healthful diet, you might save 





“But she is young,” I said, “and thoughtless | yourselves many a care, and Julie might 
and ignorant, as all young things are.—Bring | keep her bright, clear complexion to the end 


her to me, Herbert—bring her here every | of her days.” 
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Julie made no reply to my somewhat bold 
assertion, but both she and Herbert looked 
thoughtful. 

“ But no,” I continued; “as a rule, at any 
rate, all young people disdain self-denial, 
even though they can plainly see the incal- 
culable advantages it is to bring them in the 
end ; and it is all carelessness and luxury — 
luxury, in one guise or another, lurking every- 
where. And then, again, we probably, most 
of us, sacrifice half the comfort of our lives to 
other people—that is, to their opinion of us. 
We have little or no moral courage, and 
though simple commor sense tells us of many 
a wise thing that we might do, we will not do 
it for fear of being laughed at. And the 
question, ‘What will people say?’ frightens 
us into debt, dishonour, anxiety, and grief 
and trouble without end.” 

‘I am sure,” said Julie, nonchalantly, and 
swinging her little foot as she spoke, “I do 
not care a straw as to what people may say, 
and I rather like the idea of striking out a 
new path for myself. And then, as to self- 
denia!—what self-denial can there be in having 
to eat a nice little blackberry pudding ?” 

“ Well done, Miss Julie. But what does 
Herbert say ?” 

“The same,” he answered, as I considered 
a little bit recklessly. ‘And I will begin to 
pave my way to fortune, with Julie, as soon 
as she pleases.” 

“Stop, stop!” Iinterrupted. “ Don’t be in 
such a hurry. You have many things to learn 
yet, both of you.” 

“Let us learn them, then,” said Herbert. 
**T am all ready.” 

And we began then and there. 

England, we decided, having lived in 
plenty for so long, had come to be wasteful. 
Judging from the conduct of surrounding 
nations, the truth of this was very apparent ; 
and it was a truth, moreover, which was no 
novelty, but trite and stale as an old song. 
We were English, and unconsciously, along 
with our brothers and sisters around, we too 
had grown to be wasteful. But we did not wish 
to pass judgment oa the conduct of others, 
we only thought for the present of reforming 
ourselves. 

‘*Tf every one would see 
To his own reformation, 
How very easily 
One might reform a nation * 

So we thought ; and we determined to act 
accordingly. 

“‘ And we will strike out boldly,” asserted 
Herbert ; “we will not stop at half-measures, 


, 





which, as some one says, only breed con- 
fusion.” 

**So we will,” said Julie gleefully. 
Herbert was content. 

And the first definite step in this new 
line of life was, it appeared, for me to turn 
schoolmaster; and the next, that I should 
return to town. And then came a rummaging 
out of old books—chiefly on vegetarianism, 
though we dipped into many others. Almost 
every evening we gave to this kind of thing, 
and Julie’s father was well pleased that it 
should be so, for he had never been able to 
persuade his spoiled child to turn her mind 
to study, and she was consequently sadly 
deficient. 

But how we enjoyed our evenings, spent 
as I have described! And_ occasionally 
others joined us, for we did not wish to keep 
our good things all to ourselves. We had a 
particular and definite aim, and we were 
ever working towards it. The lovers were 
working for each other, and I forthem. I 
longed to see the pretty, heedless, ignorant 
young girl transformed into a noble, reason- 
able, and sensible woman. At present Julie 
thought, as I verily believe most girls do think, 
that that most uncommon knowledge which 
leads to the proper management of a house, 
and the happiness and well-being of its in- 
mates, would come to her by chance. Surely 
never was a greater mistake. But it was a 
mistake which, as I was delighted to see, 
Julie gradually opened her eyes to. 

We read and we studied, and we thought 
and we talked, and autumn gave place to 
winter, and we were still busily laying in our 
stores. And Julie, meanwhile, was still 


And 


‘waiting. 


Yes, she would wait now, I knew. She 
began to see the utility and the propriety of 
it. The idea began to dawn that she would 
like to make Herbert not only a loving, but 
a good wife; that she would wish to be a 
real helpmeet to him. And to gain the re- 
quisite knowledge would take time, as she 
now saw. 

“Why,” she exclaimed suddenly, one 
evening, when we had spent an hour over 
some cookery books, ‘‘if one knew how to 
cook really well, what wonderful dinners one 
might make out of next to nothing! Oh, 
I shall borrow one of these books, if you 
please, Mr. Kennedy ’’—addressing me— 
‘and see what I can make of it by myself.” 

And this was how I managed her. I 
never pressed her to do this or that, but 
strove only to wile her into thinking for 
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herself, and then I knew she would work fast 
enough. And in this way she was, as I think 
George Macdonald says, “ever made and 
kept hungry for more.” 


“ Simplicity and real usefulness,” said she | 
berries. That is, they looked fresh-gathered, 


| reader, but I suppose I must let you into the 


on another occasion, “shall be one of our 
mottoes, Herbert. We will take care not to 
have things until we find we want them. 
That will be the way, will it not?” 

He looked at her with a smile. 

“ And then,” he rejoined, “ we will try to 
get just what we want, whether in furniture 
or clothing, or food for mind or body.”’ 

“Ah, I like that, Herbert,” I said. “Most 
young housekeepers leave the poor mind out 
of their calculations altogether, forgetting that 
if it is not fed as it should be, it will as surely 
grow stunted and starved, as would the body 
in like case.” 

“Oh, and then,” continued Julie eagerly, 
“T have another idea as to my model house- 
hold. Do you not think that it would be a 
delightful plan to give to each member his 
or her own particular work ? How much time 
people waste now; and sometimes they do 
not really know what to do with their days ! ” 

“Famous, Julie!” spoke up Herbert ap- 
provingly. ‘‘Go on, dear.” 

She blushed, and continued :— 

“T am a little afraid that you may think me 
mercenary if I say exactly what I mean; 
though I don’t see why youshould. I mean 
if each person did something, however trifling, 
to earn a little money. It might in time—” 

“ Well done, my child,” I interrupted. “It 
might lead on, you think, in time, to some 
work worth the name, and to earnings not to 
be despised, besides keeping idle hands out 
of mischief in the beginning.” 

Julie looked relieved and pleased. 

“ Yes, that is just what I meant ; thank you, 
Mr. Kennedy.” 

But why need I give any more details? 
And who cannot see that a course like this 
persevered in—and we did persevere—would 
do almost any person good ? 


CHAPTER IV.—MY SUCCESS. 


HE season for blackberries had come 
round again. 

Herbert and Julie had made all the ar- 
rangements for their wedding; and they 
had agreed to spend their honeymoon at the 
pleasant and comfortable old farmhouse. 
And I was not to be too far away, and when 
they got tired of each other for the time, they 
promised to give me an hour or two. 

The wedding was to be kept at Julie’s home, 





and I and a young lady friend of the bride’s 
were the only invited guests. Nonewdresses 
were to be bought for the occasion ; but Julie 
and her friend had planned to wear plenty of 
pink ribbons and bright fresh-gathered black- 


secret of their being artificial—Julie being 
afraid of staining her dress with real ones. 

I think I see some of my lady readers 
beginning to look most disdainful already. 
Well, never mind; I must proceed with my 
story nevertheless. 

There was no wearying fuss and anxiety, 
and nervousness, and speech-making, at this 
pretty little wedding—for pretty it was—and 
as romantic, Julie declared, as any young 
lady could desire. And among a few other 
things we hai blackberry dumplings for dinner, 
and then Julie left her friend and myself with 
her father, and the servants had only to wash 
the dinner things, and then to sit down and 
talk matters over. Certainly it was altogether 
the most peaceful and the happiest wedding 
I ever had the good fortune to attend. 


* * * * * 

And now I have not much more to tell, ex- 
cept that from small beginningsthe young bride 
and bridegroom marched on to prosperity. 
They made it a rule to incur no useless 
expenses ; they never did a thing just be- 
cause other people did it; they made no 
purchase to please the idiosyncrasies of others. 
Their small house—for small it was for many 
years —was a very model of order and quaint 
simplicity that did one good to see. And 
Julie was a model housewife. 

And whenever autumn came round the 
young couple afforded themselves a holiday, 
and they and I ate more blackberry dumplings 
together ; and we also invited many a stran- 
ger to eat one with us, Also we made it a 
rule to invite only those who were in trouble 
and perplexity, and when they had eaten the 
dumplings we made it our business to help 
them out of their difficulties as far as in us 
lay. Herbert and Julie took this upon them- 
selves as a kind of thank-offering for their 
own happiness; and of course it was really 
taking up agreat deal of good and wholesome 
work, the reward and pleasure of which was 
unending. 

In conclusion I will, with the reader’s 
permission, transcribe a part of one of Julie’s 
letters to me, written a few months after her 
marriage : 

“Thank you always, dear friend, for the 
pleasant lessons you gave me, and for all 
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PART II.—MARIE DE CHAZELLES’ ADVENTURE. Four gentlemen of Lauraguais, brothers cor 

had taken possession of a strong little castle in’ 

EANWHILE the Duke of Orleans | which dominated Saint Felix-de-Carmain. He 

and Henride Montmorency were | This place they held in the name of the of 

marching against Beaucaire. | Duke of Orleans. The inhabitants of the the 

The governor of the town | bourg called Marshal Schomberg to their alr 

would have opened the gates to | assistance ; he was then on the march, and off 

the troops had he not been prevented by the | although he had no siege-train he stopped at dis 


citizens from doing so. The inhabitants 
had seized their arms, and so when the 
duke’s soldiers appeared they received any- 
thing but a friendly welcome. Now it was 
by no means part of the prince’s programme 
to lay siege to a town, and he immediately 
became disgusted with the undertaking. 
His naturally sanguine disposition had pic- 
tured to him an easy and sure conquest in 
the south of France; he would force his 
brother’s hand, would deliver him from the 
influence of the cardinal and would return 
to Paris with the queen his mother. The 
king was ailing and childless, so the crown 
did not appear so very distant. But instead 
of all these fine dreams coming to pass, the 
stern reality remained that Louis XIII. was 
marching against his brother, accompanied 
by the tyrant “who had robbed him of 
his authority by artifices and calumnies.” 
A new proclamation had just been issued 
detailing the misdoings of Monsieur (the 
prince), who had now for the fourth time 
rebelled against his sovereign. Six weeks 
had been accorded to him to return to his 
allegiance, and fifteen days only to those 
who had assisted him in his enterprise— 
and. now the order had gone forth to attach 
the person of Henri de Montmorency 
accused of high treason. Already M. 
de V’Estrange had been defeated and taken 
prisoner near Privas, and half his little army 
destroyed. The Vivarais remained deaf to 
the appeal to rise, and the governor of 
Montpellier had refused the offers of the 
Duke of Orleans. The rebels, however, had 
resolved to attack the royal troops before the 
arrival of the king, who was still at Cosne- 
sur-Loire. 


the request of the inhabitants of the town, 
for he did not wish to discourage the faithful 
followers of the king. But before com- 
mencing the attack he made an offer of 
ten thousand livres tothe garrison, who 
accepted his terms, and so he became 
possessed of the castle without bloodshed. 
“Fortunately the cardinal supplied me 
with more guineas than guns,” muttered the 
old soldier. “If I had sufficient money I 
could perhaps purchase Monsieur himself. 
As for Montmorency,’—the general shook 
his head as he spoke, “ he is one to slay 
rather than to sell. But we shall see !” 
Things were coming to a crisis. While 
Schomberg was parleying at Saint Felix-de- 
Carmain, the Duke of Orleans and Mont- 
morency were marching against Castelnaudary, 
which they hoped to capture by a coup-de- 
main before the marshal could arrive; they 
had accordingly made their way within half-a- 
league of the town,.and had passed the little 
river Fresquel. The insurgent army was then 
in full view of the royalists, and Schomberg 
perceived two cavaliers ride forth from the 
rebel ranks. A lithe and active Arab horse 
decked in the Orleans colours attracted the 
attention of the Marshal and his staff. 
“’Fore heaven, it is Henri himself,” cried 
Schomberg, who had been acquainted with 
the duke from his childhood. 
The two horsemén: were soon absorbed 
within the ranks of the troops. Formerly 
Montmorency had made overtures to the 
cardinal, but had been repulsed. . On the 
field of battle, in full view of the royalist 
troops, the duke had no overtures to make. 
His soldiers had already advanced. across 





the Fresquel, and had taken. up. their 
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positions. The infantry was still on the 
other side of the stream, when the Count 
de Moret, who commanded the left wing, 
opened fire. Montmorency and the Duke 
of Orleans had already forgotten their 
disputes. Monsieur was a little in the rear. 
Montmorency pressed on at the head of a 
squadron of cavalry, and his good horse 
carried him into the midst of the mé/ée 
and far in advance of his troops. The 
duke was soon engaged in a hand-to-hand 
conflict with the king’s light horse, and called 
in vain for his regiment to support the attack. 
He was alone, carried on by the impetuosity 
of his steed, and angry beyond measure at 
the cowardice of his followers. He had 
already received several wounds, when two 
officers of the king’s horse rode up and 
discharged their pistols point-blank. The 
duke rid himself of these adversaries with 
two thrusts of his good sword, but at the 
same moment his steed stumbled and fell, 
never to rise again, crushing his master 
beneath him. 

In the excitement ‘of the combat, Henri 
had not felt his numerous wounds, but now 
he felt that life was ebbing fast. “It is 
better thus,” he murmured, as a cloud passed 
before his eyes, and he fell back vainly 
clutching at the mane of his dead steed. 

The Count of Moret had already passed 
away. The Duke of Orleans had seen and 
estimated the disaster from a safe distance. 
He was naturally brave, but as indolent and 
indifferent as he was frivolously adventurous. 
After a long, low whistle between his set 
teeth, he murmured, “all is lost,” for just then 
a panic seized his soldiers and not a regiment 
would advance. The officers alone had 
shown any bravery, and had paid the penalty 
that day, while the most illustrious of all 
had retired without striking a blow. Next 
day he made offer of battle to Schomberg. 

“I know my duty too well to attack 
Monsieur,” said the marshal, “but if he 
attack me I must defend myself as well as 
I can.” But the Duke of Orleans did not 
put him to any such test. 

Some of the king’s guard who had seen 
the fall-of the Duke of Montmorency had 
meantime hastened to the spot in the hope 
to find him still alive, They had forgotten 
all save the bravery with which he had often 
led them. on to battle in former days, or 
comforted them on the long and weary 
march, Tears stood in the men’s: eyes 
when they found the gallant duke lying al- 
most lifeless beneath the dead body of his 








Arab steed. As. they drew him forth, the 
duke raised a feeble hand to caress once 
more the faithful animal, his companion in 
many a field. 

“Tt is all over, Flamingo,” he murmured. 

The brave soldier appeared as lifeless as 
his horse when he was carried into Castelnau- 
dary upon a bier of crossed muskets. The 
bearers were all weeping as they looked upon 
him, wearing in his adversity as proud a mien 
as in his prosperous days. 

All this time the duchess was lying ill at 
Béziers. Twice she had despatched St. 
Gaudens for news of the battle, and now he 
had returned for the second time, but was 
standing at the door of the room, afraid to 
enter. Mdlle. de Chazelles perceived him— 
the eyes of the invalid were closed—and the 
young lady glided across the floor. 

“ What news ?” she faltered, as she noticed 
the young man’s dejection. 

‘“‘ Our people are defeated,” he murmured ; 
“all are either dead or taken prisoners.” 

“ And Monseigneur ?” 

Charles de St. Gaudens covered his face 
with his hands to stifle his sobs, but a faint 
voice from within the room repeated the 
question. 

“ And Monseigneur ?” 

The page made no reply ; he turned as if 
to retreat, when Mdlle. de Chazelles detained 
him, saying, ‘“‘ Madame is waiting for your 
answer.” 

St. Gaudens fell upon his knees. “ Mon- 
seigneur is dead,’ he faltered; “dead or 
mortally wounded. . He charged the enemy 
unsupported. The king’s soldiers carried 
him from the field where Flamingo is lying 
dead.” 

The duchess paid no attention to the latter 
portion of the sad news. She had closed 
her eyes after the first words. 

“ Dead,” she thought, and overcome by 
the dreadful tidings she lay so pale and 
motionless, that Mdlle. de Vignerol hastened 
to her bedside crying : 

“ Alas, the news has killed her—the same 
blow that struck Monseigneur has reached 
her.” 

But people do not die of broken hearts so 
often as young people imagine. The duchess 
recovered her senses, and even in her woea 
gleam of hope entered her soul. 

“Go at once tocCastelnaudary,” she said 
to Charles de St: Gaudens, *‘and «take with 
you the doctor who has treated me so well. 
Since, however, 1 am not yet well enough to 
go myself, he: must take my place by Mon- 
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seigneur and not leave him. You must return, 
though, and tell me how he is—at least” (and 
here her eyes flashed disdainfully), “at least if 
the servants have not been as faithless as the 
friends for whom he has sacrificed everything. 
If you find him alone, Charles, you must 
remain, and send me word. Dead or alive I 
will come to him.” 

** Monseigneur is not alone,” cried the im- 
petuous Marguerite de Vignerol. “TI will 
answer for Monsieur de Castellane and Pierre 
de Brézé.” 

The duchess fell back upon her pillows. 

“Two, ma belle? you answer for two? 
That is too much,” murmured the invalid. 

“One is my cousin and the other is my 
fiancé,” replied the maiden indignantly, more 
to her companions than to the duchess, who 
did not hear her. 

The page did not find the duke abandoned 
either by his friends or by his servants. He 
found him confined to bed by fever induced 
by his numerous wounds. 

The king had not reckoned upon such un- 
fortunate circumstances as surrounded his 
prisoner. He was well aware with what 
sympathy the duke was now regarded by the 
soldiers, and how devoted his servants were 
to him. So he sent his own guard to watch 
over Montmorency and to prevent his escape. 

Nevertheless Charles de St. Gaudens made 
his way to his patron’s presence. He had 
not been charged with any compromising 
message—he had only come to learn the 
truth respecting the duke’s condition, But 
Henri would make no reply as to his own 
state until he had been satisfied as to his 
wife’s health. 

“Tell my husband,” she had said to 
Charles,—* tell my husband that I shall have 
plenty of time to think of myself afterwards, 
now I am anxious to be of use to him.” 

Montmorency shook his head mournfully 
when this message was repeated to him. He 
bared his wounds before the young man and 
replied :— 

“You can now tell my wife the number 
and the nature of my hurts, and may assure 
her that the wounds in my heart are much 
deeper than any of my bodily injuries.” 

When Marie des Ursins received this 
message she was more affected by the sad 
and bitter memories of the past than by all 
the great dangers of the present. She im- 
plored the marshal to permit her to join her 
husband, but Schomberg always refused this. 

“Go to Monsieur,” he said, ‘“‘and endeavour 
to persuade him to include your husband 





when the prince makes terms with the king. 
His Majesty is already at Lyons.” 

The king was rapidly advancing, all the 
rebel town hastening to acknowledge him as 
he came. Alby had turned out its bishop, 
and even Béziers, the very hot-bed of dis- 
content, was preparing to surrender. Marie 
des Ursins ordered her litter to be prepared. 

‘‘T will follow Monsieur wherever he goes,”’ 
she said, and she caused herself to be carried 
through the town, marking the demeanour of 
the inhabitants. All appeared overcome by 
terror, and although they made way for her 
to pass, they did so without any token of 
respect or attachment. 

The duchess sank back sadly in the litter. 
“ They have already forgotten the complaints 
they made six months ago, when their 
privileges were withdrawn,” she said to her 
companion. “They cursed the cardinal then 
loudly enough, and could talk of nothing but 
his tyranny—now they are ready to adore 
him as a god.” 

For the rumour was gaining ground that 
the king, at the request of the cardinal, was 
going to restore to the city all its former 
privileges, and the king’s mercy was loudly 
praised. 

Madame de Montmorency smiled sadly. 
‘* How far will his clemency extend towards 
me?” she thought. Her husband’s friends 
were asking each other the same question. 
The king had not yet replied to the overtures 
made to him byhis brother. These terms com- 
prised, besides the release of Montmorency, 
the restoration to their former dignities of all 
his mother’s followers and his own, and an 
assurance of safety for him and for her. A 
second messenger had been committed to 
prison. The king was at Pont St. Esprit, 
not far from the rebel prince, and in his turn 
the king made his propositions. 

“Tell my brother,” he said, “ that I will 
treat with him at Béziers, the place which 
witnessed his treason, but I will treat with 
him only.” 

Gaston of Orleans had given hostages for 
his sincerity. The Duchess of Montmorency 
had been unable to remain in Béziers, and 
now resided outside the town. She sent mes- 
sage after message to the Duke of Orleans, 
but as her messengers were recognised they 
were refused admission to the town, ‘Time 
was pressing ; the commissioners on the king’s 
behalf had arrived to conclude the terms 
between the royal brothers. Mdlle. de 
Chazelles at this juncture came to the duchess 
and proposed, if the duchess would per- 
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mit, to disguise herself and penetrate into 
the town to interview the prince. ‘ He surely 


will not abandon Monseigneur who has done | 


so much for him,” she said ; ‘‘ he has not at 
any rate the heart of a lacquey—he is a son 
of France.” 

Marie des Ursins knew the Duke of Orleans 
better than her young handmaiden. The 
duchess was accustomed to the laxity of 
royal gratitude, and had seen many a one 
abandoned to his fate. But still she counted 


upon the position of her husband and upon | 


the attachment he so universally inspired 
amongst those with whom he came in con- 
tact. 

To organize an attempt at escape was use- 
less, for the duke could scarcely move. She 


escort—Brézé who was brought up almost as 
my brother, and Chateauneuf, formerly a 
page in my grandfather’s household, is charged 
to preside in the tribunal to try him. Go,” 
she continued, “dress \as you please, and 
enter Béziers like a peasant if you can, and 
tell Monsieur, if you can gain access to his 
presence, what God may inspire you to say. 
I am afraid we cannot count upon his manli- 
ness.” 

She then resumed her devotions, by which 
alone she was enabled to calm the grief 
gnawing at her heart, and was thus occupied 
when a pretty and fresh-looking peasant-girl 
quitted the farm carrying a basket of eggs 
upon her arm. When she reached the gates 
of Béziers the sentry permitted her to pass 





MADEMOISELLE DE CHAZELLES’ MISSION. 


“You are not accustomed to be told you are so pretty.” 


gazed at Mdlle. de Chazelles, who was stand- 
ing by her side, and replied:— 


‘‘ Marguerite de Vignerol is better suited | 


to this adventure than you are. Pretty as 


with a joking remark as they noticed her 


| appearance and manner. 


she is, her eyes and complexion resemble the | 
countrywoman more than your blue eyes and | 


fair cheeks. Nevertheless,” she added, as 
she perceived tears of disappointment gather- 
ing in her friend’s eye,—‘ nevertheless you 
have made the suggestion, and she has 
not Ss 

A bright, frank look passed over the girl’s 
face as she answered, “ Marguerite would 





have equally made the attempt, but Pierre de | 


Brézé would not consent. 
marquis has been appointed to escort Mon- 
seigneur to Toulouse.” 

The duchess could not repress a shudder 
as she replied, “Ah, it is everywhere the 
same! Brézé commanding my husband’s 

VOL. XIII. 


His brother the | 


| 
| 


The young girl blushed so violently that 
a soldier stopped her. 

“You are not accustomed to be told you 
are so pretty?” he said as he gazed at her 
doubtfully. 

She snatched her dress from his grasp, and 
with so rough a movement that the eggs in 
the basket knocked against each other. Then 
she made her way to the house in which 
Monsieur was lodging. 

Two hours later the same young girl, pale, 
and her eyes swollen with crying, made her 
way sadly through the narrow streets. Her 
enterprise had failed. She had not seen the 
duke, it is true, but she had learnt enough not 
to desire tosee him. Puy Laurens, Monsieur’s 
favourite, had at once recognised the young 
lady, with whom he had often chatted at 
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Court, but on this occasion their conversation | cardinal, who meets his enemies face to face’ 
was of a very different nature. than follow a priuce who first leads friends 
“ Monsieur must think of his own safety,” | into danger and then abandons them upon 
the confidential friend had said, as if he were | the brink of the abyss. Adieu!” 
ashamed of it. ‘ M. de Bouillon was inflexible, She had not trembled nor had her eyes 
and insisted upon the prince renouncing Spain | quailed as they rested disdainfully upon Puy 
and Lorraine, and the latter has agreed to | Laurens. Then leaving him contemptuously 
give up all those who have been engaged in | the pretty peasant maiden seated herself by 
his late attempts, so that his Majesty may | the wayside and wept bitterly. 
deal with them as they deserve.” The duchess asked no questions when 
Puy Laurens did not add that a special | Mdlle. de Chazelles entered her chamber. 
clause had been inserted to protect the per- | Fatigue and the emotions she had undergone 
sonal attendants of the prince. | had ‘quite altered her expression. 
“ And is that signed?” asked the peasant-| “It is all over,” said the damsel when she 
girl as she drew herself up haughtily. | had assumed her usual dress. ‘‘ The agree 
“Not only signed, but written out in the | ment is signed,” and bending over she hid 
prince’s own hand,” replied Puy I.aurens, who | her face in the coverlid. 
felt more and more embarrassed. “Has no stipulation been made as to 
“‘So he will remain here while the axe is | Monseigneur ?” 
doing its work amongst his friends?” she | “The friends of Monsieur have been 
said. | abandoned to the clemency of his Majesty.” 
‘* Monsieur leaves to-day for Tours, where Madame de Montmorency raised her eyes 
his Majesty has appointed him a residence | to heaven, and murmured, “I must put my 
on condition of his living as a good subject | trust in God alone.” 
and brother in future. The cardinal will | Mdlle. de Chazelles rose from her knees, 
watch over us; we shall be continually sur- | and said :— 
rounded by his creatures and his spies.” “The guards who assisted him from the 
Mdlle. de Chazelles turned to the favourite, | field have told that Monseigneur said, ‘ I have 
as cowardly and as perfidious as his master, | sacrificed myself for those cowards.’ He 
and said :— might have said for one coward, for the sou} 
“If I were obliged to serve any man, I | of the Duke of Orleans alone animates al! 
would rather a hundred times serve the | his followers.” 
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BY G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


WQHE year 1793, which saw the | trifled with or despised. The moral earth” 
W) establishment of the Religious | quake which threatened to ruin the cherished 

) Tract and Book Society of Scot- | institutions of our neighbours, vibrated also 
land, was a tremendous political | across our own Islands, greatly contributing 
crisis, a time of bloodshed and of | to the alarm of Christian people who loved 
rude alarm at home and abroad, when the | peace and rejoiced in progress. ‘The penal- 
friends of religious and civil liberty were | ties of the gross ignorance which had too 
moved to take such action as would check | long afflicted the people were beginning to 
the licence of sin, and diffuse abroad the | be felt ; and such an era was a very proper 
principles of true religion. It was the year | time for the Church to arise in her strength 
of the execution of Louis XVI., of the mys- | to scatter the darkness by means of the press. 
terious disappearance of his son, the | Colportage did not all at once command the 
Dauphin, and the eve of the Reign of Terror | confidence of the people ; it has been a thing 
in unhappy France. Though in the main | of growth, and the Scotch agents now occupy 
Great Britain escaped the evils, which, with | 251 districts, 38 of which are in England. 
such terrible weight, descended on the sister | All along the line, from Bournemouth to the 
country, godly and far-seeing people perceived | Shetlands, we meet with the colporteurs, who 
that the dangers which threatened the State | are promoting in the country what deserves 
and the Church were not such as might be | to be called the second Reformation. 
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The Scotch Society, which is thus nearly 
ninety years old, was founded by Mr. John 
Camptell, who in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century was an ironmonger in 
Edinburgh, afterwards to become the well- 
known pastor of the Congregational church 
at Kingsland, London. Mr. Campbell's 
character was decidedly aggressive ; he was 
not willing to rest content unless the Church 
at home and in the foreign field made inroads 
on the world; so that if from his place in 
heaven he is in any way cognizant of the 
things which are taking place on the earth, 
Campbell must still be satisfied with the 
progress the work is making that he him- 
self commenced in the dark days of the 
French Revolution, and of the Reign of 
Terror. He knew nothing about colportage ; 
but the grafting of this branch on to the 
parent tree, and its rapid growth and fruitful- 
ness, has been altogether in harmony with 
the devoted Scotchman’s aspirations. ‘Thus 
it has happened that the engrafted branch 
has outgrown the tree itself; for colportage 
is now the chief work of the Society, and 
during the last quarter of a century eight to 
ten men have been added to the staff every 
year. The work was begun in 1855, after 
a conference between the directors and 
the Rev. R. S. Cook, of the American Tract 
Society, who had visited Scotland shortly 
before. Some means were being sought for 
driving the flood of impure literature out of 
the country ; and as colportage recommended 
itself as the readiest and most powerful 
agency, a beginning was made in the manner 
above described. Great things have been 
achieved, and the future will show a still more 
abundant success. 

It has been a happy thing for Scotland that 
she was among the first of the nations to 
perceive the value of colportage, and to 
adopt the system as her own. ‘The country 
was thus reaping a rich harvest of seed sown 
before her neighbours resolved on imitating 
the example on their own account ; it was, 
indeed, for some time supposed that what 
succeeded in Scotland would not, for the 
reason that it did succeed there, ever flourish 
in a more southern clime. ‘This has been 
proved to bea mistake, and in the meantime 
the work in Scotland has continued to show 
that steady progress from year to year which 
is the best reward to faithful workers. 

We have several “Notes of Progress ’’ 
lying before us, and one of these, speaking 
of the twenty years ending in 1876, says that 
“‘during the whole period there has been 





steady expansicn in the number of the agents, 
in the extent of the field occupied, m the 
amount of literature circulated, and im the 
tokens of the divine blessing resting om the 
labours of the pious and devoted men who 
have gone out and in from day to day as the 
Society’s agents, and the servants of Him 
whose name is as ointment poured forth im 
the tracts, and magazines, and books they 
dispose of.” 

While colportage has been a thing of 
growth in Scotland, the growth has beem 
rapid, it has proved that the value of such 
an agency cannot be overrated by earnest 
Christians. When the experiment was first 
being made about a quarter of a century ago, 
there were only three men in the wide field ; 
and for that number to have increased to 
between two and three hundred in a com- 
paratively brief space, and to be still showmg 
signs of expansion, proves that the’ Scotch» 
believe in the work, and are pushing it 
forward with the energy which commands 
success. ‘The late venerated Dr. Duff was 
not only for a time president of the sosiety, 
but a powerful advocate of its claims, and 
his opinion was that whole regiments of fresh 
agents ought to be brought into action, to 
turn the tide of battle against the armies of 
evil which have too long been masters of 
the situation. With his usual sagacity, he 
detected the sad havoc which impure read- 
ing is making among the poorer classes, and 
the remedy he prescribed was to cor»pe} 
them by gentle forces to accept good 
place of the bad. “The human hear? is 
naturally depraved,” once remarked the 
veteran missionary, “and there is a spon~- 
taneous demand for literature which is of 2 
pernicious or corrupting kind. Besides, that 
literature is already to an enormous extent 
in possession of the field. Many have 
already become so accustomed to it, that 
they will not only not ask for or buy a thing 
of an opposite kind, but will not take and 
peruse them even when offered gratis.” So 
the great missionary, who undermined the 
giant fabric of Hindoo paganism by diffusing 
a knowledge of English science and liteza- 
ture—the true exposing the absurdities of 
the false, and so preparing a way for the 
Gospel—clearly saw that the remedy for the- 
evils afflicting his own country was found im 
colportage. He had little patience with 
those who in any way decried the. system, 
and maintained that trials of its efficacy haad 
only failed ‘‘where success would have bee» 
a miracle.” Let the Church awake to he» 
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duty, and appoint the right men to the right 
places, and we should see that, as a rule, 
remarkable success has crowned the labours 
of the colporteurs. 
To judge by the testimony of those who 
are best acquainted with the men selected 
by the Scotch society, the choice has been 
wisely made. It may be that, on the whole, 
Scotland supplies a finer choice of material 
than England; but be that as it may, those 
who know the agents employed bear a fine 
testimony to their general character and 
fitness for the work. It appears that they 
have taken the place of the cheap book 
venders and flying stationers, who half a 
century ago, and before they were run off the 
road by their active competitors, had entire 
possession of the rural parishes. Asis the case 
in England, the men are evangelists as well 
as booksellers, and they are the friends of the 
children and the counsellors of their elders on 
many a trying occasion. ‘One can picture 
with satisfaction the sturdy colporteur going 
his monthly round,” says one who is quite 
familiar with the work in Scotland —“ accost- 
ing the ploughman a-field, or the black- 
smith at his forge, and received by both on 
the footing of equal companionship as he 
takes up some general topic of common 
interest, or prosecutes the business of his 
own mission; anon giving a Bible or other 
reading to a group of humble listeners 
gathered round him of an evening, or pray- 
ing with the sick and infirm; and again 
joyously welcomed by the children of the 
hamlet, who have been counting the days till 
his return, that they may get their few care- 
fully hoarded halfpence expended on the 
much-prized illustrated magazine or little 
book. Such a man will sell on an average 
from five to six hundred cheap periodicals in 
a month, or six to seven thousand copies in a 
year.” The itinerants meet the require- 
ments of all classes, and because they have in 
large measure created their own traffic, they 
have done their part in stimulating the book 
trade throughout the country, while “the 
character of individuals and of families, even 
of districts, has been perceptibly raised and 
improved.” The work will grow in import- 
ance as time goes on; for the spread of 
education by means of school boards will 
vastly multiply readers, so that, as the com- 
mittee remark, ‘the conflict that we now 
see in progress between truth and error— 
between the literature that degrades and 
ruins, and the literature that elevates and 


be carried into every household.” Col- 
portage appears to have been one of the 
agencies that was instrumental in bringing 
about the late revival in Scotland. 

We will now invite attention to the 
districts, and to some interesting incidents 
associated with the work. Of the towns, it 
will suffice if we mention Aberdeen and 
Glasgow. 

The growth of Glasgow during the last 
hundred years has been so considerable that 
the exceedingly poor and small town which 
was visited by Johnson and Boswell in 1773, 
is now the greatest commercial centre of 
Scotland. The place, which is in reality an 
artificial port, has had large sums laid out on 
its river and quays, until a harbour once 
only available for a few small vessels, can 
now afford a refuge for the largest trading 
ships. The population has also grown from 
80,000 at the beginning of the century, to 
something like half a million at the present 
time. 

Perhaps no city in the world of a similar 
size has had more done for its welfare than 
Glasgow in the way of colportage and home 
missionary effort. The local committee are 
ever on the alert to take advantage of all 
circumstances likely to advance the common 
cause, and no less than thirty-two men are 
constantly engaged. The committee appear 
to be overseers of sanguine temperaments, 
who, believing their work to be of God, look 
for and expect enlarged success. “ This 
agency,” say they, “is an efficient home 
missionary work, ensuring as it does the 
visitation of every accessible family in a 
district. It is economical. It is adapted to 
the wants of our country, because we are 
educating the young, and must give them 
wholesome reading, that their minds may be 
filled with what is good. It is successful 
because we have proved that our agents are 
all well received, and their sales do not 
diminish, but often i increase by long residence 
in a district. Above all, it is successful 
because we have reason to believe God has 
been pleased to use our colporteurs in bring- 
ing many souls to Christ, who would in some 
cases never have been reached by ordinary 
agencies.” 

One of the colporteurs employed in the 
city, who is able to look at things with an 
intelligent eye, confesses that he would not 
be able to do anything in his district without 
a good deal of tact and courage. The area 
is peopled with several grades of the working 
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respectable order, and, in proportion to the 
amount of the good things of this life which 
fall to their share, seem to be neglectful of 
the unseen things which are eternal. “ They 
are what you would call good moral men,” 
he adds ; “and goto church once a month or 
fortnight, thinking that by so doing all will be 
right; thus contenting themselves with a 
name to live while they are dead.” Such 
people, when they are of the more intelligent 
sort, are the most difficult to deal with of 
any people in the world; for being intensely 
independent, they resent as an injury any 
infringement of their rights. Only overcome 
their prejudices, and convince them that you 
are their friends, however, and all becomes at 
once plain sailing ; they will value more and 
more the attentions which are paid them, and 
yield their support in no half-hearted manner. 
Hence a district will require to be worked 
up from small beginnings to something which 
reflects credit on the Christian zeal and busi- 
ness capacity of the appointed agent. Accord- 
ing to his faith and diligence the man will 
find his reward, not only among the ordinary 
lapsed sections of the Scotch population, but 
among the Roman Catholic Irish, who regard 
the pure Gospel as a spurious fabrication of 
Doctor Martin Luther. These must be dealt 
with with kindly tact, or otherwise they will only 
become the more rigidly confirmed in their 
ignorant prejudices. Then the young of all 
grades will necessarily command a large share 
of attention; and many adults who have 
been benefited would never have been reached 
had it not been for the cmldren. The col- 
porteur is sure to make way who feels an 
interest in the young; and so far as we are 
able to judge, this interest is felt by one 
and all of the men employed. One man 
writes that he has long ‘‘felt a deep interest 
in the young. I have had a Sabbath class 
of young women for many years. I have up- 
wards of twenty at present, a number of 
them fatherless, a few of them orphans.” 
What an influence is this to wield on the part 
of these humble men, whose power for good 
must not be measured by our conventional 
ideas! Weak instruments are being used to 
achieve some of the grandest victories of 
religion in the very strongholds of evil. 
Another man in Glasgow speaks of the 
conversions which have come beneath his 
own notice :—‘ One morning a woman called 


at my house desiring me to come and see her | 


brother. He was very i'l, and the doctor had 
very little hopes of his getting better. I 
visited the brother. He said he was not 


very sure of God’s way of salvation. We 
prayed to God to open the blind eyes, and 
for the Spirit’s teaching. After a short con- 
versation he said, ‘I see it now—I could not 
understand what faith was before. I can 
take God at His word—Jesus died for me, 
and I am free.’ Contrary to expectation this 
man recovered, and he rose from a sick bed 
to live a Christian life.’ The same colpor- 
teur, after mentioning the conversions which 
came as the result of his cottage meetings, 
refers to another kind of sick-bed visitation, 
the case of an aged Christian man who had 
been confined to his house for eight years 
without having seen minister, Bible reader, or 
missionary. ‘ The love of God was strong in 
his heart. He had been brought through 
many a furnace, the gold was almost pure.” 
These instances illustrate the varied experience 
of the colporteurs. It may truly be said that 
they see life at its best and at its worst. The 
sunshine and good cheer of one day more 
than compensate for the difficulties, the 
depressed spirits, the discouragements of 
another. 

The man who is a wise master builder, 
taught of God, is thus rewarded by seeing the 
work grow under his care, until the arid 
desert of sin becomes a garden of the Lord, 
well kept and watered. He understands that 
the only way of combating error is by dif- 
fusing light; and, as one of the number 
remarks, “a little light let in often gives a 
craving for a little more.” Though one of 
the chief aims of a colporteur’s life is to sell 
the books, his anxiety is not that of the mere 
tradesman ; so that when a penny periodical 
is exchanged for a sixpenny one, the progress 
made is not all represented by the extra 
fivepence in the man’s receipts. The taking 
in of the larger work may mean that some- 
thing more has been relinquished, that a 
| better taste is being successfully cultivated. 
We find when a district is in charge of a 
zealous man, equal to his calling and oppor- 
tunities, the character of a district will 
gradually change in a most remarkable man- 
|ner. Many, before accustomed to read per- 
| nicious novels, will lay them aside in favour 
| of something better; and young men who 
never thought of such a thing before the 
| packman went his rounds, will commence 
collecting a library of sterling works. One 
man wiio has been successful in this way 
confesses to having been haunted by fears 
that his sales would go down because his 
customers’ shelves would become overstocked. 
It is one of the beauties of colportage that 
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these fears are never realized. No one 
ever feels that his books are too many ; the 
supply creates its own demand. 

When we speak of pernicious literature, 
the expression embraces so wide a subject 
that it is quite possible to miss part of its 
significance. Much has been said of late 
about the evil influence of what are called 
peany dreadfuls ; but bad, or even diabolical 
an their tendency assome of these publications 
are, we may reasonably doubt if they repre- 
sent the lowest grade of low-class literature 
in the country. We have to remember that 
in these days there are various forms of un- 
belief which are actively aggressive—which, 
a point of fact, do their utmost to vie with 
Christianity itself in propagandist zeal. The 
merely trashy serials uf the blue fire and 
miucder standard, like an injurious mental 
narcotic, debase the moral nature and weaken 
the understanding ; but for our own part we 
would have a youth read these rather than 
see him entangled with the infamous books, 
¢racts,and broadsides which are sent forth by 
the Secularists and other agents of the devil, 
wko hate nothing as they hate the Gospel. 
Infidelity was never so active as at pre- 
sent ; for not only do swarms of publications 
issue from the press: the misleading lectures 
held forth in “halls of science,” and 
preachers of the devil’s creed are found on 
Sundays at street corners and in open spaces. 
Some active force, other than our army of 
settled ministers, is necessary to repel this 
aggression, and nothing yet thought of or 
invented is likely to serve our purpose so well 
as colportage. Especially is this the case in 
Scotland, where education has overspread the 
fand much more generally than in our own 
country. 

Much that has been said about Glasgow 
will also apply to Aberdeen, “the Granite 
City.” Having been one of the first to take 
ap with the cause of colportage, Aberdeen 
has been the home of some of its ablest 
advocates ; and the northern city has herself 
greatly benefited by the labours of the men 
who have been selected to diffuse a whole- 
some literature among the population. Like 
all other places of its size, this important 
centre contains a large industrial population, 
who will certainly give no heed to the things 
which concern their best interests unless 
those things are pressed upon their notice by 
earnest visitors of the colporteur stamp. 
Speaking of the need which exists for their 
dabours, one of the men on the ground some 
time ago thus explained the situation :—“A 


large proportion of our young men and 
women, and of married men and their wives, 
are wholly given up to pleasure-seeking. It 
is only the want of means that keeps them 
within bounds. The young are getting 
impatient of parental restraint, and in certain 
cases known to myself they have thrown it 
off altogether, and left their parents’ home. 
I know single men, earning from twenty to 
thirty shillings a week, who spend all, except 
what is barely necessary to pay their board, 
in the public-house. ‘They come home from 
their work at night, eat their supper, and, 
when they have money, spend the evening 
with the publican. When their money is 
done they spend the evening dozing at the 
fireside till bedtime, and so it continues till 
pay-day comes round again. The Sabbath 
bell has no charms for them. They never 
hear the Gospel. They have no clothes to 
go to a place of worship.” Referring to the 
curse of whisky drinking, which of course 
numbers plenty of victims, the agent adds that 
he can “ tell of men with excellent pay, who, 
in order to gratify their craving for alcohol, 


| will live in the meanest dwellings, and send 


or allow their wives to work in the factory 
all day, doing their housework in the even- 
ings, often in the night, their children being 
taken care of by some one during the day.” 
Another agent in the country, while 
speaking of the welcome which is usually 
accorded him by the children, fears that 
good manners are not on the increase among 
the farm servants. We hear of meetings 
being held in the large farm kitchens belong- 
ing to people of all denominations ; “ but,” 
says the colporteur, ‘‘as we have nothing to 
say but commend Christ to lost souls, we get 
on in the best of harmony.” The men are 
not always well-behaved, such is the effect of 
gross ignorance upon them ; but in proportion 
to the diffusion of healthy literature among 
their ranks, improvement may be expected to 
take place. ‘The mighty host of periodi- 
cals we sell and give away cannot fail to have 
or produce an effect for good, under God’s 
blessing,” says one agent, and all will believe 
him. And who are the subscribers to many 
of these periodicals? The once rough cha- 
racters who formerly would hardly deign to 
receive a tract. 
In the large towns of Scotland the Saturday 
bookstall appears to be a favourite institution, 
and the sales among working men on their 
return from work are frequently very en- 
couraging. The men are pleased to find 
religion thus put in their way, and as one 
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remarked with quiet earnestness, “ That’s 
what we want.” Many interesting conversa- 
tions occur, questions and answers being 
suggested by the books, and large numbers of 
tracts are distributed. ‘Do you think you 
are saved?” once asked a colporteur of a 
gentleman while standing as described at his 
street stall. The stranger, being too much 
surprised to reply to such a question, passed 
on without replying. “About two weeks 
after,” says the narrator, “he came forward 
to our stall, when he knew me, but could not 
remember where.he saw me; but being 
reminded, he. was delighted, and said he 
would have liked to speak to me that 
night, but could not. ‘Now God has 
brought me your way, make the best of it.’ 
These were his first words, so I sat down 
with him at the street corner, and. allowed 
—— to attend to the books, and we talked 
over the Bible for half an hour or so, the tears 
often running down. He wanted Booth’s 
* Reign of Grace,’ but not having it that day, 
I advised him to take Bonar’s ‘God's Way 
of Peace,’ which he bought, and he went 
away thanking God he had been sent our way. 
We never saw him again, and I believe he 
was brought to peace at that time or not long 
after.” 

The drunkard in the street has been 
arrested in his course of ruin by the book- 
stall, to become in after days an entirely 
changed character. On a certain summer 
fair-day one of the agents tells us that his 
“stand was rather a strange one, being almost 
in front of a public-house, so that I had a 
good opportunity of observing the great 
crowds of those who worshipped at the shrine 
of Bacchus, and the effects it produced on 
them.” After a time young men and girls 
were seen staggering about the street the 
worse for drink; and these went on their 
way until a more singular apparition, a youth 
destined to become associated with a singular 
history, suddenly started forth from one of 
the grog-shops, “the most degraded picture 
of debased humanity’ ever looked upon by 
this particular agent. He had spent all his 
resources save threepence; his clothing 
would have disgraced a scarecrow ; and wher 
encountered he was on his way to the next 
public-house to have another glass. He 
approached the stall, and after looking at the 
stock, he muttered to himself, “ All religious, 
all religious, all religious; very good, very 
good.” His eyes now met those of the 
<colporteur, and the latter offered him a tract, 
“Am I, or am I not?” On looking at the 





title, and understanding that it was to be given 
free, the poor drunkard said, “ Friend, / am 
not, that is the plain truth.” He was asked 
what kept him from being a Christian, and 
after some moments of silence he confessed 
to being his own enemy ; but after making 
many good resolutions never to touch the 
inebriating cup again, drink was too strong a 
temptation, and he was continually being 
caught in the snare. He was now advised to 
try prayer—to pray for strength to overcome 
temptation whenever it came in his way, and 
he promised toaccept the advice. Then he 
thought of his last money that he intended 
presently to give for more whisky, and 
determined to make a beginning at once, he 
asked, ‘‘ Have you any book you could give 
me for threepence? It is all the money I 
have left, and I was on my way from one 
public-house to the other to drink it, when 
your stand drew my attention. So if you give 
me a book for it, as I have my return ticket, 
I will just take the train home.” The poor 
fellow received a copy of the New Testament, 
and with this treasure in his possession he 
went home. Three months afterwards a 
well-dressed stranger presented himself at the 
same stall, and finding he was not recognised, 
asked, ‘‘ Have you forgot me? for I believe I 
will never forget you.”” Then taking the 
tract “Am I, or amI not?” from his pocket, 
he asked, “Do you know this?” On this 
little messenger he had written, “ First 
pointed the way to heaven.” Then on the 
fly-leaf of his Testament he had also written, 
‘‘ First saw Jesus, 31st May, 1874.” He was 
a changed character, he lived a consistent 
Christian life, and well might the colporteur 
say, “I feel refreshed and encouraged,” when 
he beheld such a transformation wrought by 
his own instrumentality. 

Equal in importance to the market, fair, 
or Saturday night bookstall is the colporteur’s 
carriage, specially designed for street service 
in the towns. This is a tastily designed 
vehicle with a number of striking inscriptions 
from Scripture, and the time chosen for its 
being abroad is Saturday evening. Well 
looked after, a carriage of this description 1s 
capable of being turned to the best account ; 
but, as we are assured by one good authority, 
“a man needs to have great grace to stand 
in the street all day, likewise to be well versed 
in Scripture to meet Roman Catholics, infidels, 
and those under pretence to be real Chris- 
tians, trying to capsize everybody else in their 
belief. None of those mentioned would go 
into a man’s shop and talk to him as they do 
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in the street.” One very singular fact con- | 


nected with this book-carriage is that it 
attracts the attention of large numbers who 


are the worse for liquor ; and while such are | 


tempted to buy, their first choice frequently 
falls on the Bible. People of this class very 
often squander the whole of their week’s 


resources by the noon of Monday, so that | 


unless the sales are effected on a Saturday 
there would be no likelihood of seeing their 
money at all. 

The people who call at the carriage are 


about as miscellaneous as the Scotch popu- | 
lation itself. Now it is a stranger in search | 
of work, and casting his eye on the motto, | 


“ Prepare to meet thy God,” he declares that 


that shall be his watchword for life. Then | 


comes a partially intoxicated illiterate Roman 
Catholic woman who wants a “ Protestant 
Bible” for her Protestant husband, and 
comes to the carriage because she would 
never have courage to enter a shop to make 
the purchase. Another visitor is a youth 
who wants something that is not religious ; 
but being prevailed upon to purchase a 
couple of sterling works, a taste for better 
reading is created, and he is benefited for 
life. Then comes a garrulous ebriate, who 
goes away with a popular work for the un- 
converted, which he promises to read. The 
next caller is a half-intoxicated workman, 
who repeats his visit, and when on coming a 
third time quite drunken, he purchases a 


Bible, he does what is exceedingly common | 


among his class. “It is really astonishing 
how many Bibles and other books I sell to 
poor drunk working men,” the keeper of the 
carriage tells us, and then adds a striking 
example of how recollections of better things 
may survive the ruin occasioned by drink. 
“‘ A very drunk woman came past me, led by 
her daughter, a respectable young woman 
about twenty-three years of age. I found 


> 


that not many years ago she was a consistent 
member of a Christian church, and it made 
her shudder to look at the book ‘Come to 
Jesus,’ and several more. Then I showed her 
the usual text on the carriage, ‘ Prepare to 
meet thy God.’ She could not look on it. 
| She almost fainted, and it nearly made her 
sober. I do not think she has taken intoxi- 
cating drink since.” Many such instances 
occur; and on another day a drunken man, 
who came staggering past the carriage, was 
terrified at the sight of the same text; after 
purchasing a Bible, he went away promising 
to reform. 

Colportage is valued in Scotland as it is 
valued nowhere else, and, under the divine 
blessing, it has become one of the safeguards 
of the country. All classes, both in the towns 
and in the rural districts, are showing the 
advantages which spring from this humble 
but powerful agency. On the farins, the 
horny-handed labourers are feeling its civiliz- 
ing influences, and are making the discovery 
that books have charms far superior to 
| the coarse amusements and indulgences to 

which they have been accustomed. The 
villagers who have long known the advantage 
arising from having a regular visitor of a high 
Christian standard, who can rejoice with 
them in prosperity, sympathize with them 
| in trouble, and advise them at all times, 
would not now forego their privileges. 
| Then the value of the work in the towns has 
been amply illustrated. It is instrumental 
in reclaiming the drunkard, in awakening the 
careless, in saving the young from the perils 
of an evil press, and in doing a number of 
other things which it is the business of the 
Church to see accomplished. <A quarter of 
a century ago colportage was tried as an 
experiment; it is now a necessity of the 
times, and its agents are among the most 


| valued servants of the Church. 
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\ HE shadows deepened over Olive’s hill, 
And Salem’s towers, and Kedron’s 
dark ravine, 
And that dense garden grove of sombre 
green, 
Whose name shall be a sound of sorrow still 





Throughout all time. For there the sharpest 
thrill 
Of sinless suffering blent with earthly care | 
In one long wail of anguish cleft the air: | 


“Tf it be possible, yet not My will, 

But Thine be done.” ‘That agonizing cry 
Re-echoes down the ages in each heart, 
As one by one the darkest griefs draw nigh, 

And one by one the brightest hopes 
depart ; 
For they who seek, O Lord, to follow Thee, 
Must kneel through lonely hours in life’s 
Gethsemane. 
STANSBY. 
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JOHN ENGLEHEART’S WIFE. 


A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


CHAPTER V.—FAITHFUL AND TRUE. 


TS Gem stood still, and looked up 
at him with affrighted eyes, she 
saw that her husband’s brown, 
handsome face wore a stern, 
ominous expression such as she 
had never beheld there before. 

“John ! what is the matter? Whydoyou 
look at me so strangely?” she faltered, a 
terrible dread that all was discovered, and 
that he had recognised her father, in her 
heart. 

‘Who was that man you have just parted 
from?” he inquired, with fierce abruptness. 
“If I had only come a little sooner I could 
have rendered the question to you unneces- 
sary by stopping him and gaining my answer 
in the most direct manner.” 

He had not recognised him as Dr. Ellis, 
after all, she thought swiftly, with an intense 
feeling of relief. 

‘Tt was a very old friend of mine,” she 
said confusedly. “Some one that I have 
known ever since I was a child. He is going 





away from England, and he came here to | 


bid me good-bye before starting. 

“ And why could not this ‘old friend’ have 
come openly to tie farm and wished you 
good-bye, instead of sending a message 
for you to meet him at the station?” 
demanded her husband, incredulously. 
‘Gem, you are deceiving me, you whom I 
trusted and believed in before all others in 
the world. This is not the first meeting you 
have had with thisman. What right had you 
as my wife to hold an interview with him, or 
any one else, without my knowledge? I 
insist upon having a full explanation at 
once.” 

“John, John, do not speak to me so 
cruelly,” she cried, imploringly. ‘‘ Have I not 
explained it to you already as far as I can?” 

‘‘You have told me some vague story 
about a friend,” he retorted, with growing 
anger. “I am not satisfied with it; I must 
and will know more. What is the name of 
the man you came here to meet? How 
comes it that if he is such an old and in- 
timate friend, you have never once alluded to 


his existence since our marriage? Why have | 


' you acted with so much secresy concerning 
him ?” 

“Please do not ask me to say anything 
more,” said poor Gem, with a nervous, hunted 
look on her pale face, “because I cannot, 
must not do so. I told you once, if you 
remember, that my past had been anything 
but a happy one, and this man, who I hope 
will never come here again, is connected with 
it in a way that I am not free to explain. 
By so doing I should break a promise, and 
bring serious trouble upon—upon some one 
that it is my duty to shield. Be generous 
and trust me for the present. The time may 
come when I shall be able to tell you all.” 

The station-master came along the plat- 
form towards them at this moment, and 
John Engleheart left the station with his 
wife by his side. When they were half- 
way home, in the quiet meadow path, he 
turned upon her fiercely, 

“Do you suppose that any man living 
would be content with such a story as that 
you have just offered me? When] married 
you, Gem, loving you as I had never loved 
woman before, I believed you to be all that 

' was sweet, and noblest, and best. I would 
have staked my life upon the purity of the 
motive that prompted your smallest token ; 
and now I find you, my wife, holding inter- 
views with a man who in all probability was. 
once your lover, and refusing to give me any 
explanation whatever. _It is enough to drive 
me mad.” 

The look of intense, blank surprise on 
Gem’s face as he mentioned the word lover, 
inight have served to convince any one less 
far gone in jealousy and anger than John 

| Engleheart of his mistake. Her one great 
fear in these stolen meetings with her father 

| had been lest, in the event of their being. 
| discovered, he should be recognised as the 
| Dr. Ellis the Englehearts regarded with such 
just enmity. She had never once dreamt of 
suck a different construction being placed 
| upon them. 
“ John!” she exclaimed, indignantly, hurt 
| to the very soul at the idea of what his words 
| had shadowed forth, “are you mad? You 
| do me acruel injustice when you speak in 
| this manner. I never had any lover but you 
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in my life. Believe me or not as you will, 
I am entirely free from blame in all that has 
occurred. I thought that you loved me too 
much, trusted me too well, to give way to 
such uncalled-for suspicions as these.” 

“Tt is the fact of my loving you so in- 
tensely that makes this rude awakening all 
the harder to bear,” he replied, harshly. “ As 
to trusting you, that I shall never do again 
until the connecting link between you and 
this man is fully explained. If you are 
wholly free from blame, why refuse to 
acquaint me with all that has occurred ?” 

“ Because it does not rest wholly with me 
to do so,” she rejoined, ‘ or I would tell you 
all at once. The fate of another person is 
bound up init. And your own words, uttered 
some time ago, have helped to keep me silent. 
Once more I ask you to be generous, and 
to trust me for a little while.” 

“T will not be hoodwinked, or kept in the 
dark for a single day,” he said, briefly, as 
they entered the door of the farmhouse. 
“‘Unless you tell me the whole truth, all 
must be at an end between us. I give you 
till the end of the day to reconsider your 
decision. If you persist in being silent as 
to the motive for these visits, it will be my 
turn to arrange matters between us for the 
future.” 

Left to herself, Gem went away upstairs to 
the great attic, where the winter store of 
apples and pears was kept, and long strings 
of yellow onions hung down from the low 
ceiling. A pleasant fruity smell pervaded this 
room, and the sun shone in through its narrow 
windows, in broad dusty beams, on the vege- 
table plenty within. 

She wanted to think quietly over what had 
just occurred, and to be alone, away from the 
two with whom she seemed no longer to have 
anything in common. 

Her husband was angry with her for the 
first time since they had been married; and 
she could not allay his anger, or dissipate the 
unjust suspicion that had been cast upon her, 
because her lips were sealed. She must see 
all that made life rich and happy slip away 
from her, owing to this poor, weak, sinful 
father of hers having chosen to commit a 
crime, the consequences of which must fali 
upon his own head if she chose to clear her- 
self at the cost of inculpating him. Even in 
her sad perplexity and distress the idea of 
doing this did not occur to her for a moment, 
and yet it all seemed so cruelly hard. 

“Oh! what made him do it?” she cried, 
with a great sob. ‘‘ Why are some so prone 








to sin, and others so slow to forgive? If I 
had only known what he was guilty of before 
I married John Engleheart! or if he had 
never come back here to cause fresh trouble 
and dissension! It is so hard to bear the 
consequences of other people’s sins!” 

Then she fell to musing again. The short 
period of her married life had been the hap- 
piest that Gem had ever known. John 
Engleheart’s great love had been shed over 
it, bringing a feeling of intense peace and 
protection with it. The pleasant country 
life, the home duties, the freedom from want 
and anxiety,—she had scarcely had time to 
become accustomed to them all ere they were 
to be rudely snatched from her again. And 
yet all these things seemed so unimportant in 
comparison with the sacrifice which she re- 
gretted most of all—her husband’s love. If 
anything could have shaken her steady deter- 
mination to shield her father at every expense 
to herself, it would have been the dread of 
losing this. 

When the farmer came home in the evening 
he found Gem in the garden, making a pre- 
tence at being busy with some needlework, 
whereas in reality she felt almost too nervous 
and faint with anxiety to hold the needle. 
He came and stood before her, his stern, 
troubled face taking a somewhat softer look 
at the sight of her slight, drooping form. 

“Have you anything to say to me, Gem? 
anything that will put an end to the doubt 
and trouble between us?” he said, even 
gently. “If it is only a misunderstanding 
after all, I shall be only too glad and thank- 
ful to own that I, not you, have been in the 
wrong.” 

‘*] have nothing to say beyond what I 
have already said,” she replied, slowly, dread- 
ing to see the angry cloud gather on his face 
again. ‘If you would only be content to 
trust me for a while, without knowing more, 
all might come right in the end. I am in no 
wise to blame; that is all that I am free to 
tell you now.” 

“Very good ; this is my last appeal,” said 
John Engleheart, coldly. “I love you dearly, 
even after what has occurred, and it will be 
like cutting my right hand off to part from 
you, but part we must. We Englehearts have 
always been a race of men who prided them- 
selves on the integrity and uprightness of 
those belonging to them. My wife must be 
above suspicion, or she can be nothing to me 
at all. With this cloud resting upon us—as 
you cannot or will not justify yourself—we 
must part.” 
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Gem glanced up for a moment at the tall, 
stalwart mah, with the crisp, closely cut hair, 
and sorrowful, angry eyes, who was standing 
in front of her. 

“Do you mean that I am to leave you 
and the farm, and go away?” she inquired, 
humbly. 

“Yes, it comes to that,” he rejoined. 
“You have brought it upon yourself. I 
shall provide for you, of course, and you will 
be free to live where you like, away from 
Fernholme.” 

“ When am I to go?” 

“You can decide that question yourself,” 
was the reply. ‘As things are at present 
there can be no great happiness in our remain- 
ing any longer together, but I do not wish to 
hurry you.” 

He was turning away to leave her, when 
Gem rose, and clung to him with beseeching 
hands. “ John, don’t leave me like this, pray 
don’t,” she cried earnestly, sorrow and the 
dread of parting from him in this terrible 
manner getting the better of wounded pride. 
“T never thought that you could treat me so 
cruelly, or speak so lightly of sending me 
away. I can earn my own living, I want no 
providing for; it is not that; but it is the 
parting from you that almost breaks my heart. 
You are ail I have to love and care for in the 
world, and for want of a little confidence 
you thrust me away from you. I cannot 
bear it.” 

But he only put her away from him gently, 
without a word, and went indoors, when she 
sank back upon the seat under the elm tree, 
and rested her weary, pain-stricken head 
against its gnarled trunk. He had told her 
to leave him, and his will must be obeyed. 
That was as much as her sorely confused 
mind would allow her to comprehend at 
present. One thing was certain: since he 
had chosen to send her away, she would 
accept no help from him in the future. She 
would go at once, leaving no trace behind, 
and thus free the occupants of the house, from 
which she had already in word been expelled, 
from her unwelcome presence. 

Of course the sudden flitting would tell 
against her, and help to strengthen the cruel, 
unfounded suspicions that had already 
wounded her so sorely ; but she did not care 
much forthat. Aware of her own innocence, 
the construction that might be placed upon 
her actions now things had gone so far 
seemed to Gem of very trifling importance 
indeed. 

She slept not at all that night, and early on 





the next morning, ere old Mrs. Engleheart 
or the servant was stirring, the bolts of the 
farmhouse door were slid noiselessly back, 
and a slim young figure, carrying a small 
travelling bag in its hand, went out into the 
fresh, silent air. Gem had left her home. 

When later on her departure was dis- 
covered, the Englehearts, mother and son, 
looked at each other with astonished, ques- 
tioning eyes. With the feeling of remorse for 
having driven her away so quickly, came the 
fear that perhaps the hasty flight only served 
to explain all that had gone before. Where 
had she fled for shelter, and to whom ? 

“Take those things away,” said John 
Engleheart at length, pointing. as he spoke, 
to Gem’s bird, that was singing merrily in 
its cage; to the chair, and the work-table 
he had bought for her, to her books, and 
various other things lying scattered about 
the room. “Take them all away, and put 
them somewhere where I shall never see 
them again; I have done with them and 
with her for ever.” 

“You will try to find out what has really 
become of her, John?” inquired his mother 
almost timidly of him ; “ she must not be left 
to fend for herself, come what may ; and after 
all, she is so young.” 

“You should be the last one to make 
any inquiries concerning her, or try to say 
aught in her favour,” he replied sternly, “ for 
you disliked her from the first, and repelled 
her by your cold, loveless manner. She had 
no mother of her own; if you had behaved 
more like one towards her, this might never 
have happened. Who knows?” 

And in her heart of hearts Mrs. Engle- 
heart was compelled to own that he spoke no 
more than the truth. 


CHAPTER VI.—FRIENDS IN NEED. 


™ EM, her faculties stunned and confused 

y for the time being by the terrible 
events of the last few hours, and the abrupt 
departure from home and husband, made 
her way up to London without really know- 
ing what she should do, or to whom she 
should go when once she arrived there. The 
train was slackening speed previous to enter- 
ing the station, ere she fairly had roused 
herself from the lethargy that had stolen upon 
her, and pondered seriously over the question 
as to where she might hope to find a 
temporary home. 

Those friends who had been so good to 
her before she went out into the world to 
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gain her own living, would doubtless be 





but she shrank from going back to them in | habit of running his fingers through occa- 


such an abrupt manner with some unsatis- 
factory tale, for she could not give the real 
reason, to account for the separation that 
had taken place between herself and her 
husband. If Ae had refused to believe in 
her, or to trust her, without knowing all, they 
might well be expected to do the same. 

All at once, breaking in like a bright light 
on her perplexity, came a name with broken 
rays of pleasant recollection beaming around 
it, that cheered and comforted her in spite 
of present loneliness and sorrow. If Herr 
Schneider, the kindly, good-natured, little 
German who had taught her to play and sing, 
and his wife were still to be found at their 
old address, Gem felt that she would not so 
much dread going to them. They had 
been staunch friends to her mother unto 
the very last, and when Gem was pre- 
paring to go out into the world, and be her 
own bread-winner, the poor music-master had 
imparted to her his own art as an additional 
help onwards. He had told her at parting 
that if ever she was in trouble or need of 
help, to come to them without delay. She 
knew that both Herr Schneider and his wife 
would be very merciful in judging her present 
painful and inexplicable position; and she 
determined to avail herself of their kind, 
honestly given invitation at once. 

She hired a cab, and drove to the house 
where the Schneiders had lived when she last 
wrote tothem. To her satisfaction and re- 
lief, the maid-servant, in answer to her anxious 
inquiry, said that they were still there; and 
then led the way to a sitting-room on the 
second floor. 

This sitting-room was large, and its fur- 
niture had seen good service in the lodging 
house cause; and yet it had a pleasant, 
habitable look that better furnished rooms 
often lack. Some valuable old engravings 
hung upon its walls; a vase filled with 
autumn flowers stood upon the table in the 
centre ; a collie dog was stretched at luxu- 
rious ease on the hearth-rug, whilst books, 
music, and papers were scattered about all 
over the place. 

Everything in it was irradiated and rendered 
instinct with life, as it were, by the mystical 
power of music when Gem entered the room. 
Herr Schneider, a short, stout, elderly man, 
with bushy grey hair,and formidable eyebrows, 
was seated at the piano, composing the tune 
and accompaniment for some verses that had 


sionally when in a composing mood, stood 
bolt upright, and he turned towards the door 
as it opened with a look that would have 
rendered him positively fierce in appearance 
to a stranger. 

“Donnerwetter !” he growled, “am I neffer 
to hafany peace? What now?” 

“ Herr Schneider, it is your old pupil come 
back again for a while,” said Gem, coming 
towards him with a wan, weary smile. “ You 
have not forgotten Gem Rivers in all the 
time that she has been away from town, I 
hope ?” 

* Ts it possible?” cried the now delighted 
music-master, jumping up as he spoke, and 
taking both her outstretched hands in his own 
—‘‘ Gem, my pearl of pupils, as I used to cal) 
you ; well then, I am glad, more than glad to 
see you again. I was saying but the other 
day that we haf hat no letter from you since 
the one that came to say you were married 
to the Englishman with the unpronounceable 
name. Are you well and happy, my tear? 
you look thin, and paler than when you 
went away. The coontry air cannot suit 
you. Sit down now, take off your hat and 
rest.” 

“JT am quite well, thank you,” replied 
Gem, nervously, “and I was so_ thankful 
to find you in the old place. No, my hus- 
band has not come up with me ; I am alone. 
Where is Frau Schneider ?” 

“She is upstairs, I will call her,” said the 
music master, joyously.—“ Miitterchen, come 
down, Here is some one you will be glad 
to see.” 

Frau Schneider, a still pretty little woman, 
with mild blue eyes, and a placid, kindly 
face, entered the room in obedience to this 
summons. On seeing Gem seated in the 
easy chair, she kissed and welcomed her in a 
manner that showed she was really pleased 
to see her without any effusiveness. 

“Why did you not write to say that you 
were coming, my child ?” she inquired, “ and 
Karl and I would have been at the station 
to meet you.” 

“TI did not know that I was coming 
myself till yesterday,” replied Gem, candidly. 
“ Dear Frau Schneider, I am in great trouble, 
and I thought that as you have always been 
so kind to me, I would come to you, and ask 
you to take me in for a little while, till } 
can determine what best to do for the 
future.” 





been submitted to him by an amateur for that 
willing to receive her again for a while; | purpose. His grey hair, that he was in the 
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“You have done quite right,” said Frau 
Schneider, her keen, albeit mild blue eyes 
reading the young wife’s wan, sorrowful face, 
as she untied her bonnet strings, and took 
possession of her in a pleasant, lovable 
manner. “ You are tired and worn out now. 
When you have rested yourself, and had 
something to eat and drink, you shall tell us 
about this trouble, not before.” 

“Oh, but I must tell you at once,” pro- 
tested Gem. “It is only right that you 
should know why I am here before you 
promise to offer me a home. My husband 
is very angry with me, and he has sent me 
away from him. For the future I must earn 
my own living again.” 

“Sent you away!” ejaculated Frau 
Schneider ; whilst her husband, with his head 
of rumpled grey hair, stood looking on in 
puzzled, uncomprehending concern. “ My 
dear, I am afraid that you have married 
some bad, cruel man. Is it not so?” 

“No, you must not think that for a 
moment,” said Gem, earnestly. ‘“ He is all 
that is kind and good, and we were so happy 
together, happier than I had ever been before 
in my life, till something came between us, 
and drove al the happiness and love away. 
I could have explained it, and made all clear; 
but for another person’s sake I dare not 
do this, and hence our trouble.” 

“ Gem, is it anything connected with your 
father that has caused the trouble?” asked 
Herr Schneider, gently. 

“Yes, he is mixed up in it in a way 
that you would never dream of,” Gem 
replied, sadly. “If it had not been for 
my father’s doings, all this would never 
have occurred.” 

“He spoilt your poor mother’s life,” 
said the German, with an angry groan, “ and 
now he cannot rest content, but he must 
spoil yours also. He is a bad, worthless 
man. Better have told your husband all, 
meine Tochter, and if he is good and kind 
as you say, he would have overlooked his 
father-in-law’s faults for the sake of his 
wife, who can help them not at all.” 

“JT could not do this, owing to what I 
heard my husband say about him soon 
after we were married,” rejoined Gem, wearily, 
‘TI cannot tell more now, even to you, my 
kind old friends, about that which has led 
to our parting. I assured my husband that 
I was not to blame in all that has taken 
place, and he refused to believe me. After 
that it will not be strange if you should 
think fit to do the same.” 





There was a momentary silence, during 


which Frau Schneider’s blue eyes said 
eloquent things to her husband, and then 
her arms encircled the slight figure of the 
girl in the easy chair. 

“My poor child, both Karl and I believe 
that you are sinned against, not sinning,” 
she said, earnestly and kindly. ‘‘That you 
are in some terrible trouble we do not doubt, 
but we will not ask auy more questions about 
it, as you are not free to answer them. The 
great God will permit it all to come right in 
time, and till that time comes this shail 
be your home, and we will be as glad to have 
you with us as if you were really our own 
daughter.” 

“ Sehr gut, so we will,” chimed in her 
husband. “The miitterchen has said it all 
nicely. You shall stay here with us, your 
poor mother’s old friends, till the rough places 
are made smooth again, and you must try to 
get well and happy.” 

The kindness with which she had been 
welcomed, and the leniency and trustfulness 
with which her halting story had just been 
received, completely broke down the forced 
composure that Gem had managed to main- 
tain until now. Leaning against Frau 
Schneider’s motherly breast, she wept as if 
her heart would break, and the pent up 
anguish of days and weeks found vent at 
last. 

Frau Schneider, knowing what a wonderful 
relief tears are to a troubled mind, made no 
effort to check Gem’s fit of crying, she let it 
die a natural death; and then, when the 
hysterical sobs grew few and far between, she 
took her away upstairs to a comfortable spare 
room. After compelling her to take some 
food and wine, she sat by her side till young 
Mrs. Engleheart fell into a deep dreamless 
sleep, the result of exhaustion. Having 
thoroughly satisfied herself that this sleep 
was likely to prove lasting, Frau Schneider 
went downstairs again to hold a consultation 
with her husband. 

It was very evident the worthy pair decided 
that some serious cause of dissension had 
arisen between Gem and her, to them, un- 
known husband, the cause of it all, 
according to her own account, being her 
unhappy, ne’er-do-well father. How this had 
come about, or whether Gem had acted 
rightly or wrongly in leaving her husband, 
they could not tell. The whole affair was a 
mystery; till it was cleared up in some way 
or other—and they had full confidence in her 
blamelessness even now—her home should 
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be with them, and there would be no 
immediate necessity for her to set about 
earning her own living. 

Gem, on being informed of it, did not 
agree with the latter part of this arrange- 
ment; however, she craved for work, if only 
to keep her from thinking over the past, 
and after a few days’ rest she began the 
search for it in earnest. She was a good 
musician,and Herr Schneider was able to get 
some pupils for her without much difficulty. 
Then she played occasionally at private 
concerts and parties, thanks to his recom- 
mendation, and once fairly started, her own 
talent sufficed to keep her afloat, and _pro- 
vide her with plenty of employment. 

She wrote once to the address in Paris that 
her father had left with her, telling him why 
she had been compelled to leave Fernholme 
and her husband, in order that he might not 
run the risk of going there again in the hopes 


of seeing her, and giving him her present | 


address in London. This letter was never 
answered, and she remained in doubt as to 
whether he had really received it, or had only 
grown too selfish and careless to reply. 

Some traces of the old, bright, happy 
nature sparkled up in her now and then, and 
she enjoyed her musical successes, and spent 
the money they brought in lavishly upon 
presents, and small additional luxuries for the 
Schneiders, in spite of the music-master’s 
economical growls. Yet both by night and 
day the lonely figure of her husband going 
about his farm with a shadow on his face, and 
a still deeper shadow on his heart, was ever 
present with her. There were times when 
the misery of separation from him, and the 
hopelessness of ever being able to justify her- 
selfin his sight, seemed almost more than she 
could bear. At such times she would creep 
away from the others, and remain alone in 
her own room, too sad even to endure the 
presence of the kindly, pitying faces that 
surrounded her. 

As for John Engleheart, the man’s mind 
was in a state of chaos. His heart cried out 
for his lost wife as much as ever, and yet the 
anger and distrust, that equalled the pas- 
sionate love in strength, prevented him from 
believing her assertion of innocence. He had 
made several efforts to discover her where- 
abouts, it is true, that he might know whether 
she was in want, and be able to provide for 
her. They had proved unsuccessful, however, 
and she seemed to have passed away out of 
his life, never to return. 

Was she really in the wrong? Would it 





have been wiser to show more mercy and 
less harshness towards her? Where was she 
now? ‘These were the oft-repeated questions 
to which, strive as he would, he could obtain 
no satisfactory answers. 


CHAPTER XVII.—FACE TO FACE. 


HE affairs of the Englehearts had cer- 
tainly got into a most intricate tangle, 
to the trouble and bewilderment of all con- 
cerned in them, when no less a person than 
Gem’s unlucky father arrived upon the scene 
to cut the Gordian knot that was chiefly of his 
own making. In other words, William Rivers, 
never having received the warning letter that 
told of her departure, came back once more to 
Fernholme in search of his daughter. 

His journey to Paris, that was to have 
been productive of such great results, had 
proved unsuccessful inthe extreme. Rivers’ 
friend, a rich American, whose acquaintance 
| he had first made in New York, on being 
applied to for help, offered to take him as 
travelling companion for a while, with the 
chance of something better “ turning up ” for 
him eventually. This plan, to which he had 
eagerly agreed, and which suited his tastes 
exactly, answered very well till the American 
died suddenly at Vienna, when he was once 
| more thrown upon his own resources. 








| Used only to regard events as they affected 


| 





him individually, Gem’s father looked upon 
his friend’s death as another piece of the ill 
luck that had followed him all his life long, 
and his small stock of ready money exhausted, 
he drifted back to England to seek fresh help 
from his daughter, some eighteen months after 
he had last left it. 

He took up his quarters at the village inn, 
and after writing a note to Gem, gave it to one 
of the village lads, with sixpence, and a strict 
injunction to deliver it with all possible 
secrecy and despatch. 

‘Be sure you give it to the young one, for 
there are two Mrs. Englehearts,” were his 
parting words. 

The boy, who knew. nothing of Gem’s 
departure from the Hill Farm, sped away upon 
his errand. He was in the act of peering 
cautiously over the garden gate in search of 
some one answering tothe description that had 
been given him, when John Engleheart came 
up the lane behind the farm, and saw him. 

“What do you want here, my lad?” he 
inquired ; “are you waiting to speak to any- 
body at the farm?” 

““Noa; I don’t want nothink,” was the 
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reply, withaguilty blush,—* leastways, can you 
tell me where to find young Mrs. Engleheart, 
her what’s your wife ?” 

The farmer started slightly at the question, 
and then regarded the small corduroy-clad 
questioner with newly-awakened interest. 

‘‘She is not here,” he said quietly, detect- 
ing something like a letter crumpled up in 
the boy’s hot hand as he spoke. ‘“‘If you 
have brought a letter for her you can give it 
to me.” 

“The genelman said as I warn’t to give it 
to any one but Mrs. Engleheart hersen,” 
stammered the boy, completely taken off his 
guard by the discovery of his errand ; “ but 
as she ain’t here, and if you promise to give 
it to her drecktly minute she comes back, I 
s’pose that that ’ll do just as well.”’ 

He handed the note to John Engleheart, 
who put it into his pocket, merely saying in 
return, “ That will be all right, my lad, and 
now you can go. ‘The note requires no 
answer ; and listen, you need not go back to 
the ‘ Wheatsheaf’ to say that it has been 
delivered.” 

The boy ran off, and John Engleheart, on 
being alone, opened the envelope that was 
addressed to his wife, his heart beating 
fiercely the while, strong man as he was. 
What if it should prove to contain some clue 
to all the wretched mystery of the last year 
or so! 

This is what he read :— 





* DEAR Gem,—I am back again, through 
no fault of my own, and am sadly in want of 
ready money. Meet me to-night if you can 
at the foot of the lane. Be very careful, for 
you know how much I risk in coming here 
to see you.” 


John Engleheart refolded the note with a 
sorely puzzled expression. It was evident 
that the writer of it was unacquainted with 
his wife’s departure from the Hill Farm, and 
yet the mention of the words “back again,” 
showed that it must have come from the same 
person she had been in the habit of meeting ; 
and of whom, as of some hateful rival, 
he had felt so fiercely jealous. How was it 
that this individual, who Gem had obstinately 
preferred to keep silence about at the 
expense of leaving her home, was -not better 
acquainted with her movements? In his 
wife’s absence John Engleheart determined 
to keep the tryst at the foot of the lane 
himself. If truth was to be wrung from 





living man, he would learn it there. 








When it grew dusk he left the farm, and 
went slowly down towards the end of the tree- 
shaded lane; the hum of night insects, the 
distant lowing of cattle, every sound being 
rendered almost painfully distinct by the 
surrounding stillness. Hewas not the first 
at the trysting-place. As the sound of his 
footsteps, hushed and somewhat deadened by 
the thick carpet of last year’s fallen leaves, 
made themselves heard, a man came out from 
behind a tall elder bush that had served to 
conceal him before, and the two faced each 
other suddenly. 

A little more light straggled in at this end 
of the lane where the foliage grew thinner, 
and as John Engleheart and the man he had 
come here to meet looked at each other, the 
same electric flash of recognition, accom- 
panied by intense hatred on one side, and 
intense fear on the other, passed over each 
face. 

‘“* Engleheart ! 
brings him here in her stead? 
moaned the unhappy Rivers. 

‘* Ellis, you scoundrel! so we have met 
each other at last, then,” exclaimed the 
farmer, every feeling save his long-cherished 
hatred against this man being merged in the 
surprise caused by the unexpected meeting 
with him. ‘It seems that there are two 
scores instead of one to be settled between 
us. Did you write this note to my wife? 
Have you been here before to see and speak 
with her ? Answer me without prevarication ; 
the time has gone by for that.” 

“The note is mine; I only wished to see 
my—your wife, Mrs. Engleheart, before going 
away again ; I never dreamt that it had fallen 
into your hands instead,” replied the confused, 
terror-stricken man. ‘‘ Have some mercy 
upon me, John Engleheart, little as I deserve 
it. The crime committed against your 
father has not gone unpunished ; misfortune, 
remorse, and trouble have followed me ever 
since. At this moment I am ill and well- 
nigh starving. For Gem’s sake, for the sake 
of your own good name, let me go free and 
I will promise never to return.” 

“What is there in common between you and 
her, that you should mention her name thus 
familiarly to me, as a reason for leniency and 
forbearance on my part?” demanded John 
Engleheart, passionately,—“ that should bring 
you here for the purpose of meeting her 
unknown to me? Answer me, although not 
for one single day shall you be allowed to cheat 
justice any longer. You do not leave this 
place till I have learnt the truth.” 


Merciful heavens, what 
I am lost,” 
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“Gem is my daughter, my only child,” 
said Rivers, grasping at a rough fence beside 
him to steady his feeble, nerveless frame. 
“‘ When I stayed here many years ago it was 
under a false name. I am sorry, upon my 
soul I am, to be compelled to disclose the 


relationship that exists between us on her | 


account. I left her when she was buta child, 
and went away to America, and I found her 
married to you when I came back. It is not 
her fault, poor girl. If you really love her, 
don’t be hard upon her for being her father’s 
daughter. She has suffered enough for my 
faults already.” 

A mist seemed to swim before John Engle- 


his mind within the last few minutes by this 
welcome knowledge. 

‘*T shall not be able to tell her,” he replied, 
with a gentler sound in his voice. ‘I would 
give all that I have at the present moment to 
know where she is, that I might go to her 
and bring her back again.”’ 

“ Not here?” echoed her father. “ Have 
you quarrelled with each other, then? When 
did she go?” 

“It is not two years since we parted,” re- 
| plied.John Engleheart. “It came to my 
ears that some stranger had been seen 
talking with my wife, and I insisted upon an 
| explanation, which she, from reasons I can 


| 


heart’s eyes as he listened to the weak, | perfectly understand now, refused to give. 
faltering voice that uttered these words, | It rested between doing this and leaving 
The secrecy surrounding Gem’s actions had | her home. On your account she preferred 
at length been explained, and in a manner | doing the latter. Where she is now I cannot 


that astonished him beyond all power of 
description. His wife the daughter of the 
man who for a cruel robbery he had sworn 
sooner or later to hunt down and bring to 
justice! the man himself, the miserable 
detected culprit, who stood before him, his 
father-in-law—for that was the relationship 


that marriage had brought about between | 


them. There was something of grim, cynical 
mockery running through it all. 

“Did your daughter know of the misery 
and trouble that your dastardly act had been 
the means of bringing upon the Englehearts 
when she became my wife, or was she in 
ignorance of it all?” he asked at length, 
waiting with intense eagerness for the tardy 
answer. 

“She knew nothing of it whatever, or 
depend uponit—for she is a good, honourable 
girl, although she is my daughter—that she 
would never have married you,” said Rivers, 
“‘ She heard the story first from your lips soon 
after you were married, and then I came 
home to confirm it. Between the necessity 
for screening me from your anger, and the 
not being able or daring to inform you of 
the true state of affairs, her life has been any- 
thing but a happy one since my return. 
When you tell her that it’s all found out I 
don’t know how she'll bear it, I don’t 
indeed.” 

John Engleheart made no response for a 
moment. Through all the sorrow and keen 
pain and regret that overcame him for what 
she had been made to suffer, ran an intense 
throb of joy, so deep and strong as to be 
almost painful in itself. Gem was innocent ; 
she had but suffered for the sins of another. 
A great load seemed to have been lifted off 


| tell.” 
| Rivers sat down on the bank, with his 
white, drawn face in his shaking hands. 

“Tt is all my doing,” he said, hoarsely, “I 
have driven her away from her home. My 
| poor girl ! to sacrifice so much for me when I 
| have done so little for her. It matters 
| nothing to me now how I linger out the rest 
| of my life. Ithas been of no good either to 
myself or any one else.” And then exhaus- 
tion, and the fright consequent upon meeting 
with John Engleheart, brought on a fainting 
fit, and he fell prone upon the ground at the 
young man’s feet. 

With a strange sense of unreality about all 
that he did, the farmer raised the grey-haired, 
prostrate figure in his strong arms, and carried 
it on up to the Hill Farm. 

Mrs. Engleheart entered the living room 
| just as her son laid his burden down 
) upon the old-fashioned, chintz-covered sofa. 
| Changed and old as he was, she recognised 
the face of her dead husband’s assailant in a 
moment. 

“Tt is Ellis, John, John! How came he 
here?” she cried, dropping the candlestick 
she held in her surprise. 

“Not Ellis ; Gem’s father,” was the reply. 
And then he told her very briefly what he 
had only just learnt himself. 

“ Do you think that you can find it in your 
heart to forget and forgive by reason of what 
she has undergone, mother ?” he inquired. 
‘Further retribution is out of the question 
now.” 

“I will try, John,” replied the stern, proud 
woman, humbly. “It is only what I owe to 
her, after all the dislike and distrust that she 
has received at my hands.” 
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So William Rivers remained under the 
roof of the man whose father he had so 
cruelly injured, for fever and delirium suc- 
ceeded the fainting fit, and it was impossible 
to move him; whilst John Engleheart, with 
no other clue save that on going away she 
had taken a ticket for London, left his farm, 
and went up himself in search of his lost 
wife. 


CHAPTER VIII.—HOW HE FOUND HER. 


“TO and fro London streets went John 

4 Engleheart, day after day, week after 
week, absorbed in the apparently hopeless 
search for Gem, till his heart grew weary 
within him. He knew from the station- 
master at Fernholme that she had taken a 
ticket for London, and on the strength of this 
faint clue he had come up in the endeavour 
to discover her present whereabouts. From 
early in the morning till late at night he was 
walking about, every day searching some 
fresh locality, in the hope of his efforts 
being at last crowned with success. Passers 
by sometimes looked back for a moment 
at the tall handsome man with the earnest, 
baffled face, who seemed always to be 
searching for some one amidst the roar and 
din of London life, whilst women wondered 
why he scanned them so closely, yet without 
anything offensive or familiar in the survey, 
when they drew near him. 

He was sorely needed at the Hill Farm, 
where William Rivers still lay between life 
and death, but still he stayed on in the great 
city that seemed to have swallowed up in its 
vortex all that was dearest to him upon 
earth. He feared to extinguish the last 
faint possibility of finding his lost wife, and 
taking her back with him to the home from 
which she had been so unjustly and, as it 
seemed to him now, so hastily expelled. 

He put an advertisement in some of the 
daily papers that Gem would be sure to 
understand if she saw it, saying that all was 
explained, and begging her to return at once 
to her home. When this plan failed to pro- 
duce any result—for Gem never happened 
to come across any of the advertisements— 
he remembered her musical propensities, and 
thinking that perhaps she might have used 
them as a means of gaining a living, he took 
to haunting the concert-rooms, with a steady 
persistency that, unmusical as he was, would 
have been ludicrous but for the earnest- 
ness of its purpose, in the hopes of one day 
seeing her among the performers. 


This plan, however, like the other one, 
proved to be a failure. John Engleheart 
was deluged with music both vocal and 
instrumental, good, bad, and _ indifferent ; 
he saw a variety of artists, or at least people 
claiming that name, but Gem was never 
amongst them. ‘There were times when he 
wondered with a great sinking at heart if he 
should ever see her again; if he should 
ever be able to tell her that all was cleared 
up ; to ask her forgiveness for his harshness 
and want of confidence, and strive, by an 
increase of love and tenderness in the future, 
to atone for all that she had been made to 
suffer in the past. 

Husband and wife were brought together 
at last by what might be termed a fortunate 
chance, only that such a thing exists not in 
this world, where the smallest events help to 
form perfect links in the great chain of 
human destiny. It happened in this way. 
John Engleheart was going towards his 
lodging just as the afternoon of a May day 





| was closing over another unsuccessful 
| search, feeling tired, dejected, and heart- 
| sore from repeated failures. Just as he was 
| passing one of the busiest thoroughfares, 
| where an almost unbroken stream of cabs, 
carts, and omnibuses blocked the way, 
| rendering it both difficult and dangerous to 
ovens a small, thin child, with a basket of 
| flowers in one hand, and a crutch under her 
arm, looked up at him as he went by her, 
for his road lay straight on without crossing, 
and a weak, pitiful voice said suddenly, 

‘Oh, please will you help me to cross? 
I’ve been waiting here ever so long, ’cause 
I’m so lame that I should sure to be knocked 
down, through going so slow. A _ lady 
promised to buy some flowers off me 
to-day as she went home, and she always 
goes up on the other side. I shall miss her 
| if I can’t soon get over, Please will you 
help me to cross?” 

John Engleheart thus appealed to, 
astonished the small flower-seller by lifting 
her up in his arms, crutch, basket and all, 
and depositing the trio in safety on the 
opposite side, 

As he set the child down, some of the 
flowers fell from her old basket on to the 
pavement. In common with many other 
strong, powerful men, the farmer had a great 
deal of kindness and patience to spare fcr 
weak, helpless things like her. As he stooped 
to pick up the scattered flowers before re- 
crossing the road, a great bough of sweet- 
smelling hawthorn attracted his attenticn. 
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Et ceminded him of the hawthorn that was 
ilossoming now in the lanes around peaceful, 
sant Fernholme. 

“There is a shilling for your hawthorn 
Geugh, child,” he said kindly, as he took 
in his hand. It would be as well to have 
something to remind him of the country in 
his dreary London lodging. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” replied the flower-girl, 
“fut I can’t let you have that; i got it on 
purpose for the lady who’s coming by pre- 
sently. She said that she lived in the country 
once, and that she likes the hawthorn better 
than the garden flowers even.” 

“‘No matter,” said John Engleheart as he 
turned to go; “‘you shall give me some 
flowers for the money another time.” 

The little flower-seller laid her hand on 
his coat to detain him. ‘‘Here’s the lady 
a-coming now, sir. P’raps, as it’s such a big 
bough, she wouldn’t mind it’s being halved 
between you. She’s pleasant like, and I 
don’t mind asking her. Here she is.” 

The roar of the traffic, the presence of the 
many passers by, suddenly ceased for John 
Engieheart. He became oblivious of every- 
thing but the one all-absorbing fact that the 
slight, graceful woman, with the short, curly 
dack hair, and the dark eyes, with a glad, 
stastled look in their depths, who hurried 
forward to meet him with a joyous cry of 
recognition, was none other than his missing 
Gem, restored to him at last through the 
medium of this poor little flower-seller. 

“‘ John! can it really be you?” 

And all he could say in his deep joy and 
thankfulness was, “I thank God I have 
dound you at last!” 

“‘What has brought you up to London? 
Were you looking for me? Oh, John! it 
was cruel to send me away. I have found it 
30 hard to live without you,” said his wife, 
Beokenly. 

““T have done nothing else save look for 
you these last three months,” he replied, 
drawing her arm through his own as he 
spoke, as if by means of close contact to 
assure himself that he had really recovered 
her—that it was no dream, but a blissful 
reality. ‘What else but the desire to find 
you would have brought me here?” 

The little flower-girl stood looking on at 
them in open-mouthed astonishment. She 
could not understand this prior acquaintance 
between her two customers at all; and the 
@seat stream of human life passed on as 
«séal by the man and woman who had been 
#0 sorely tried, and who as yet cou'd hardly 








realize the full extent of their newly found 
happiness. 

“We cannot talk here,” said Engleheart, 
beckoning to the driver of an empty cab. 
‘“You must come with me to my lodgings. 
Everything is ready to receive you there, 
for 1 have told my landlady that my wife 
might shortly arrive.” 

“Tf I do that, Frau Schneider will think 
that I am lost,” replied Gem. “ You cannot 
tell how kind this good German woman and 
her husband, my old music-master, have been 
to me. They have given me a home ever 
since I left the Hill Farm. If you are willing, 
John, I think that we had better let them 
know first.” 

“Very well; let us go to them by all 
means,” said her husband, and then, before 
getting into the cab, both John Engleheart 
and his wife turned to speak once more 
to the lame child with the flowers. ‘She 
has been the means of bringing us together 
again,” he remarked quietly. ‘Your love of 
wild flowers has played an important part in 
our lives for the second time to-day, Gem. 
Here is something towards buying a fresh 
stock of posies for to-morrow, little maid. 
You have fairly earned it.” 

Putting more money in the small hand 
than had ever lain there at once before, he 
sprang into the cab, and they were driven 
quickly away, leaving the flower-girl with her 
twice purchased hawthorn bough still in hand, 
available for another customer. 

“John, what has happened to do away 
with the false impression that was the cause 
of our parting?” inquired his wife as they 
drove along. 

“A great deal,” he replied ruefully. “I 
have behaved like a fool and a tyrant towards 
you, and yet it seemed at the time as if I had 
real cause for doing so. If I had only con- 
sented to repose the trust in you that you 
pleaded for, we should both have been spared 
from a great deal of misery. Gem, my poor, 
brave wife, do you think that you can ever 
forgive me for having doubted you? It is 
plain enough to me now.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” she said, 
hurriedly, as if his words pained her; “at 
least, not on my side. You were justified in 
being angry when I could not explain what 
had justly aroused your suspicions. Any one 
would have been. What do you mean by 
saying that you know all?” 

“Your father came back to Fernholme in 
search of you,” rejoined John Engleheart. 
“I met with him when he was waiting in the 
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hope of gaining speech with you, and you can 
judge of my surprise when I found that your 
unknown visitor and Doctor Ellis were one 
and the same. Then the whole story came 
out ; he confessed that you were his daughter, 
and I understood a little of what you had 
suffered in keeping your secret at the expense 
of so much self-sacrifice.” 

“You know who he is,” said Gem, 
anxiously. “ John, you will not punish him 
now for that crime committed in the past, 
bad and cruel as it was, and he has suffered 
so much already. It was to shield him from 
your anger that I left Fernholme with such 
an unjust suspicion resting upon me. For 
my sake you will not give up this old grey- 
headed man to justice ; you will let him go 
without further punishment.” 

“We will bury the past, Gem, and Doctor 
Ellis with it,” was the welcome reply. “He 
shall be thought of and spoken of only as your 
father. It is one thing to talk of vengeance, 
another to put it into force, especially under 
such peculiar circumstances as these. This 
is a matter that I have only lately learnt. 
The dead will sleep none the less peacefully 
because for once mercy has taken the place 
of justice.” 

“* And—for I must have all my fears set at 
rest now,” she continued, with a grateful, 
happy smile that shone through her tears— 
‘do you feel no vexation, John, at having un- 
wittingly married the daughter of the man 
who was once capable of committing such a 
sin?” 

‘€ Not the slightest,” said John Engleheart, 
confidently. “And what is more, I never 
shall. When I learnt the truth, and knew 
what a true, noble-hearted woman I had 
gained in you, the subject did not present 
itself to me in that light at all.” 

“Where is he now?” inquired Gem after 
a long pause. 

“ Lying at the Hill Farm dangerously ill,” 
her husband replied. “The shock of en- 
countering me so suddenly, combined with 
previous exhaustion, struck him down. Only 
this very morning I hada letter to say that he 
was no better, Gem. Iam afraid that in order 
to see him alive again, we must start for 
home without delay.” 

“Ts it so bad as that?” she said, sadly, 
her thoughts reverting with wistful, pitying 
tenderness to the poor, trouble-causing father 
whose earthly pilgrimage was so near to its 
ending. “ We will start by the first train to- 
morrow morning. If I can only be withhim 
at the end, and let him know that you and I 
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are reconciled to each other again, that his 
sin has not been the means of parting us for 
ever, I shall feel so deeply thankful. He 
will die the easier for it. Who is nursing him 
through his illness now? not Mrs. Engle- 
heart ?”’ 

“She has nursed him throughout the entire 
illness,” he rejoined as the cab came to a 
standstill in front of the house where the 
Schneiders lodged. “I think that you will 
find my mother a very different woman on 
your return from what she was when you went 
away, in more things than one.” 

On the morning of the next day, ere Herr 
Schneider and his wife had had time to over- 
come the surprise consequent upon the hasty 
revelation that had been made to them in 
explanation of Gem’s lengthened absence 
from her home, and whilst the good Ger- 
man’s hand still tingled from the grasp that 
John Engleheart had given it at parting, they 
were fairly upon their homeward journey. 

John Engleheart had telegraphed to an- 
nounce their speedy arrival, and when they 
reached the farm his mother came out to 
meet and welcome them. Deep lines had 
been graven upon her fine old face of late, 
and there was a gentler and more loving 
Jook upon it now than had ever rested 
there before. 

“‘Welcome home, my daughter,” she said, 
kissing Gem kindly for the first time in her 
life as she spoke. “I have wronged and 
misjudged you sadly in the past, and now I 


| ask your forgiveness for having done so. We 


must try to understand and like each other 
better in the future.” 

And thus reconciled, the two women went 
upstairs to the room where a dying man lay 
counting the moments that must yet elapse 
ere the child he so much longed to see once 
more could arrive. Old Mrs. Engleheart 
opened the door to admit Gem, and then 
closing it behind her crept softly away, 
deeming it best to leave father and daughter 
on this their last interview alone. 

There was so much to be said; weak, 
broken confessions of sin, and wasted time, 
and late regrets on the one side, with loving 
assurances of forgiveness and strong words 
of comfort and pity on the other, that nearly 
two hours went by before Gem opened the 
door again to admit the others, and night 
was slowly settling down over the quiet 
world, ‘They came in and stood by his side, 
whilst the minister with the grave, benevolent 
face offered up a short, earnest prayer for the 
soul that was so soon about to take flight. 
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Then he went away, leaving John Engle- | downs rustled the leaves of the trees in the 
heart with his wife and mother to watch out | garden outside. 
the closing act of this sad life drama. “See, the day is breaking,” he said 
With his daughter's hand clasped closely | earnestly, hopefully, tenderly, as he drew her 
in his, William Rivers at length fell asleep ; | still nearer to him, “and the long night is 
and the transition from this natural sleep to | over. May it prove to be the same with our 
the still deeper one of death was so easy and | trials when this fresh sorrow shall have grown 
gradual, that not until her husband gently | somewhat less for you. He is, I hope, at 
unclasped her hand from the cold one that | rest, and with him has died all that served to 
still encircled it did Gem _ realize the | estrange us in the past. The happiest, the 
fact that the weary stricken spirit had | best part of our life has yet to come.” 
departed, And through all her heartfelt sorrow for 
John Engleheart led his wife from the | the dead, Gem recognised the truth of his 
chamber of death to the vacant sitting- | words, and took comfort from them. The 
room below, and drew up the blind. The | night shadows were rolling back, and day- 
first faint dawn-light streamed in upon | break—the daybreak of happiness and 
them as they stood by the window together, | reunion and love—had indeed set in for 
and a fresh breeze from the wide grassy | them at last. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL BY ANDREW A. SIBBALD. 


A 
OSHI has said, “There is the | finger. And how comes it to have no name? 
44\\ little finger. Ifa man’s third or | Why, because it is of all the fingers the least 
') nameless finger be bent so that | useful. When we catch at or grasp things, 
he cannot straighten it, although | we do so by the strength of the thumb and 
his bent finger may cause him no | little finger; if a man scratches his head he 
pain, still, if he hears of some one who can | does it with the forefinger ; if he wishes to 
cure it he will think nothing of undertaking | test the heat of the wine * in the kettle he uses 
a long journey from Shin to So* to consult | the little finger: thus, although each finger has 
him upon this deformed finger; for he knows | its uses and duties, the nameless finger alone is 
it to be hateful to have a finger unlike those of no use ; it is not in our way if we have it. 
of other men: but he cares not a jot if his | and we do not miss it if we lose it; of the 
heart be different from that of other men; _ whole body it is the meanest member. If it 
and this is how men disregard the true | be crooked so that we cannot straighten it, 
order of things.” ' it neither hurts nor hitches; as Mdshi says 
Now this is the next chapter to the one in the text, it causes no pain: even if we 
about Benevolence being the true heart of | were without we should be none the worse 
man, which I expounded to you the other | off. Hence, what though it should be bent ? 
night. True learning has no other aim than | it would be better, since it causes no pain, to 
that of reclaiming lost souls, and in con- leave it as itis. Yet if a person having such 
nection with this Mdshi has thus again | a crooked finger hears of a clever doctor who 
declared in a parable the all-importance of | can set it straight, no matter at how great a 
the human heart. distance he may be, he will be off to consult 
The nameless finger is that which is next | this doctor. And pray why? Because he 
to the littie finger. The thumb is called the | feels ashamed of having a finger a little 
parent finger, the first finger is called the different from the rest of the world, and so 
index, the long finger is called the middle | he wants to be cured, and will think nothing 
finger, but the third finger has no name. It | of travelling from Shin to So, a great distance 
is true it is sometimes called the finger for | of a thousand miles, for the purpose. To be 
applying rouge, but that is only a name | sure, men are very susceptible and keenly 
given it by ladies, and not in general use. | alive toa sense of shame, and in this they 
So having no name it is called the nameless | are quite right. The feeling of shame at 


* Ancient di isions of China. | * Wine is always drunk hct in Japan. 
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what is wrong is the commencement of 
virtue. The perception of shame is inborn 
in men; but there are two ways of perceiving 
shame. There are some men who are 
sensible of shame for what regards their 
bodies, but who are ignorant of shame for 
what concerns their hearts, and a terrible 
mistake they make. 

There is nothing which can be compared 
in importance to the heart. The heart is 
said to be the lord of the body, which 
it rules as a master rules his house. 
Shall the lord, who is the heart, be ailing, 
and his sickness be neglected, while the 
servants, who are the members, only be 
cared for? If the knee be lacerated apply 
tinder to stop the bleeding; if the moxa 
should suppurate spread a plaster ; if a cold 
be caught prepare medicine and garlic and 
ginger wine. For a trifle you will doctor 
and care for your bodies, and yet for your 
hearts you will take no care. Although you 
are born of mankind, if your hearts resemble 
those of devils, of foxes, of snakes, or of 
crows, rather than the hearts of men, you 
take no heed, caring for your bodies alone. 
Whence can you have fallen into such a 
mistake? It is a folly of old standing, too, 
for it was to that that Mdéshi pointed when 
he said that to be cognizant of a deformed 
finger, and ignore the deformities of the 


soul, was to disregard the true order of 


things. This is what it is, not to distinguish 
between that which is important and that 
which is unimportant, to pick up a trifle and 
pass by something of value. The instinct of 
man prompts him to prefer the great to the 
small, the important to the unimportant. If 
a man is invited out toa feast by his rela- 
tions or acquaintances, when the guests are 
assembled, and the principal part of the feast 
has disappeared, he looks all around him, 
with the eyeballs starting out of his head, 
and glares at his neighbours, and comparing 
the little titbits of roast fowl or fish put before 
them, sees that they are about half an inch 
bigger than those set before him; then, 
blowing out his belly with rage, he thinks, 
“What on earth can the host be about? 
Mr. Sarube is a guest, but so am I; what 
does the fellow mean by helping me so 
meanly ? There must be some malice or ill- 
will here.” And so his mind is prejudiced 
against his host. Just be so good as to 
reflect upon this. Does a man show his 
spite by grudging a bit of roast fowl or 
meat? And yet in such trifles as these do 
men show how they try to obtain what is 








great, and show their dislike of what is small. 
How can men be conscious of shame for a 
deformed finger, and count it as no mis- 
fortune that their hearts are crooked ? That 
is how they abandon the substance for the 
shadow. Mdshi severely censures the dis- 
regard of the true order of things. What 
mistaken and bewildered creatures men are! 
What says the old song? ‘Hidden far 
among the mountains, the tree which seems 
to be rotten, if its core be yet alive, may be 
made to bear flowers.” What signifies it if 
the hand or the foot be deformed? The 
heart is the important thing. If the heart be 
wrong, what though your sin be fair, your 
nose aquiline, your hair beautiful? all these 
strike the eye alone, and are utterly useless. 
It is as if you were to put refuse into a 
gold lacquer luncheon-box. This is what is 
called a fair outside, deceptive in appear- 
ance. 

There’s the scullery-maid been washing out 
the pots, and the scullion, Chokichi, comes up 
and says to her, ‘ You’ve got a lot of char- 
coal smut sticking to your nose,” and points 
out to her the ugly spot. The scullery-maid 
is delighted to be told of this, and answers, 
“Really! whereabouts is it?” Then she 


| twists a towel round her finger, and bending 
| her head until mouth and forehead are almost 


on a level, she squints at her nose and 
twiddles away with her fingers, as if she were 
the famous Goté at work carving the orna- 
ments of a sword-handle. ‘I say, Master 
Chokichi, is it off yet?” “Nota bit of it; 
you’ve smeared it all over your cheeks now ! ” 
“Oh dear! oh dear! where can it be?” 
and so she uses the water-basin as a looking- 
glass, and washes her face clean. Then she 
says to herself, “ What a dear boy Chokichi 
is!” and thinksit necessary, out of gratitude, 
to give him relishes with his supper by the 
ladleful, and thanks him over and over again. 
3ut if this same Chokichi were to come up 
to her and say, “ Now, really, how lazy you 
are! I would you could manage to be rather 
less of a shrew,” what do you think the 
scullery-maid would answer then? Reflect 
fora moment. ‘ Drat the boy’s impudence ! 
If I were of a bad heart or a crooked dispo- 
sition, should I be here he!ping him? You 
go and be hanged! You see if I take the 
trouble to wash your dirty bed-clothes for you 
any more!” And she gets to be a perfect 
devil, less only the horns. There are other 
peeple besides the poor scullery-maid who 
are in the same way. “Excuse me, Mr. 
Gundabei, but the embroidered crest on your 
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dress of ceremony seems to be a little on one 
side.” Mr. Gundabei proceeds to adjust his 
dress with great precision. 

“Thank you, sir, I am ten million times 
obliged to you for your care. If ever there 
should be any matter in which I can be of 
service to you, I beg that you will do me the 
favour of letting me know ;”” and with a beam- 
ing face he expresses his gratitude. Now 
for the other side of the picture. “ Really, 
Mr. Gundabei, you are very foolish ; you 
don’t seem to understand at all. I beg you 
to be of a frank and honest heart. It really 
makes one quite sad to see a man’s heart 
warped in this way.” What is his answer ? 
He turns his sword in his girdle ready to 
draw, and plays the devil’s tattoo upon the 
hilt ; it looks as if it must end in a fight 
soon. 

In fact, if you help a man in anything 
which has to do with a fault of the body, he 
takes it very kindly and sets about mending 
matters. If any one helps another to rectify 
a fault of the heart, he has to deal with a 
man in the dark, who flies in a rage and does 
not care to amend. How out of tune all this 
is! and yet there are men who are bewil- 
dered up to this point. Nor is this a special 
and extraordinary failing. This mistaken 
perception of the great and the small, of 
colour and of substance, is common to us all, 
to you and to me. Please give me your 


attention. The form strikes the eye, but | 


the heart strikes not the eye; therefore, 
that the heart should be distorted and 
turned away causes no pain. This all results 
from the want of sound judgment, and that 
is why we cannot afford to be careless. 

The master of a certain house calls his 
servant, Chokichi, who sits dozing in the 
kitchen, “Here, Chokichi, the guests are 
all gone, come and clear away the wine and 
fish in the back room.” Chokichi rubs his 
eye, and with a sulky answer goes into the 
back room, and looking about him, sees all 
the nice things paraded on the trays and in 
the bowls. It’s wonderful how his drowsi- 
ness passes away ; no need for any one to 
hurry him now; his eyes glare with greed as 
he says, “ Hollo! here’s a lot of tempting 
things. There’s only just one help of that 
omelette left in the tray,—what a hungry 
lot of guests! What's this? It looks like 
fish rissoles ; and with this he picks out one 
and crams his mouth full, when on one side 
a mess of young cuttle fish in a Chinese por- 
celain bowi* catches his eye.* There the little 


* Curiositiés, such as porcelain or enamels from 

















beauties sit in a circle like Buddhist priests in 
religious meditation. ‘Oh dear, how nice!’ 
and just as he is dipping his finger and thumb 
in he hears his master’s footstep, and know- 
ing that he is doing wrong, he crams his 
prize into the pocket of his sleeve, and stoops 
down to take away the wine-kettle and cups, 
and as he does this, out tumbles the cuttle- 
fish from his sleeve. The master sees it. 
‘What's that?” Chokichi, pretending not to 
know what has happened, beats the mat and 
keeps on saying, “ Come again the day before 
yesterday ! come again the day before yester 
day!”* but it is no use his trying to persuade 
his master that the little cuttle-fish are spiders, 
for they are not the least like them. It's no 
use hiding things; they are sure to come to 
light : and so it is with the heart, its purposes 
will out. If the heart is enraged the dark 
veins stand out on the forehead ; if the heart 
is grieved tears rise to the eyes ; if the heart 
is joyous dimples appear in the cheeks ; if the 
heartis merry the face smiles ; thus it is that the 
face reflects the emotions of the heart. It is 
not because the eyes are filled with tears that 
the heart is sad ; nor because the veins stand 
out on the forehead that the heart is en- 
raged. It is the heart which leads the way 
in everything. All the important sensations 
of the heart are apparent in the outward 
appearance. In the great learning of Koshi 
(Confucius) it is written, “ The truth of what 
is within is written upon the surface.” How 
then is the heart a thing which can be hidden ? 
To answer when reproved, to hum tunes when 
scolded, shows a diseased heart ; and if this 
disease is not quickly taken in hand it will 
become chronic, and the remedy become 
difficult ; perhaps the disease may be so viru- 
lent that even Gibat and Heujaku}{ in 
consulta'ion could not effect a cure. So 
before the disease has gained strength I 
invite you to the study of the moral essays 
entitled Shin-gaku.§ If you once arrive at 
the possession of your heart as it was ori 
ginally by nature, what an admirable thing 
that will be! In that case your conscience 
will point out to you even the slightest wrong 
bias or selfishness. 

China, are highly esteemed by the Japanese. A great 
quantity of the procelain of Japan is stamped with 
counterfeit Chinese marks of the Ming dynasty. 

* An incantation used to invite spiders, which ae 
considered unlucky by the superstitious, to come 
again at the Greek Kalends. 

t A famous Indian physician. 
¢{ A famous Chinese physician. 
§ Meaning ‘the learning of the heart.” 
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While upon this subject I may tell you a 
story which was related to me by a friend of 
mine. It is the story which the master of a 
certain money-changer’s shop used to be very 
fond of telling. An important part of a 
money-changer’s business is to distinguish 
between good and bad gold and silver. In 
the different establishments the way of teach- 
ing the apprentices this art varies. However, 
the plan adopted by the money-changer was 
as follows :—At first he would show them no 
bad silver, but daily put before them good 
money only. When they had become tho- 
roughly familiar with the sight of good money, 
if he stealthily put a base coin among the 
good, he found that they detected it imme- 


diately ; they saw it as plain as you see things | 


when you throw light on a mirror. ‘This 
faculty of detecting base money at a glance 
was the result of having learnt thoroughly to 
understand good money. Having once been 
taught in this way, the apprentices would not 
make a mistake about a piece of base coin 
during their whole lives, as I have heard. 
I can’t vouch for the truth of this, but it is 
very certain that the principle applied to 
moral instruction is an excellent one ; it isa 
most safe mode of study. However, I was 
further told that if, after having thus learnt to 
distinguish good money, a man followed some 
other trade for six months or a year, and 
gave up handling money, he would become 
just like any other inexperienced person— 
unable to distinguish the good from the base. 

Please reflect upon thisattentively. If you 
ong render yourself familiar with the nature 
of the uncorrupted heart, from that time forth 
you will be immediately conscious of the 
slightest inclination towards bias or selfish- 
ness. And why? Because the natural heart 
is illumined. When a man has once learnt 
that which is perfect, he will never consent 
to accept that which is imperfect; but if, 
after having acquired this knowledge, he 
again keeps his natural heart at a distance, 
and gradually forgets to recognise that which 
is perfect, he finds himself in the dark again, 
and that he can no longer distinguish base 
money from good. I beg you to take care. 
If a man falls into bad habits, he is no longer 
able to perceive the difference between the 
good impulses of his natural heart and the 
evil impulses of his corrupt heart. With this 
benighted heart as a starting-point, he can 
carry out none of his good intentions, and he 
has to lift his shoulders sighing and sighing 
again. A creature much to be pitied indeed! 
Then he loses all self-reliance, so that, al- 

















though it would be better for him to hold his 
tongue and say nothing about it, if he is in 
the slightest trouble or distress he goes and 
confesses the crookedness of his heart to 
every man he meets. What a wretched state 
fora man to bein! For this reason I beg 
you to learn thoroughly the silver of the heart, 
in order that youmay make no mistake abont 
the base coin. I pray that you and I, during 
our whole lives, may never leave the path of 
true principles. 

I have an amusing story to tell you in con- 
nection with this, if you will be so good as 
to listen. Once upon a time, when the 
autumn nights were beginning to grow chilly, 
five or six tradesmen in easy circumstances 
assembled together to have a chat, and having 
got ready their picnic box and wine-flask, 
went off to a temple on the hills, where a 
friendly priest lived, that they might listen to 
the stags calling. With this intention they 
went to call upon the priest, and borrowed 
the guests’ apartments * in the temple, and 
as they were waiting to hear the deer calt 
some of the party began to compose poetry ; 
one would write a verse of Chinese poetry, 
and another would write a verse of seventeen 
syllables. And as they were passing the wme- 
cup the hour of sunset came, but not a deer 
had uttered a call. Eight o’clock came, and 
ten o’clock came—still not a sound from the 
deer. ‘‘ What can this mean?” said one ; 
“the deer ought surely to be calling.” But, 
in spite of their waiting, the deer would not 
call. At last the friends got sleepy, and, 
bored with writing songs and verses, began to 
yawn, and gave up twaddling about the woes 
and troubles of life; and as they were al} 
silent, one of them, a man of fifty years of 
age, stopping the circulation of the wine-cup, 
said, “ Well, certainly, gentlemen, thanks to 
you, we have spent the evening in very 
pleasant conversation. However, although 
I am enjoying myself mightily in this 
way, my people at home must be get- 
ting anxious, and so I begin to think that we 
ought to leave off drinking.” “ Why so?” 
said the others. ‘‘ Well, I'll tell you. You 
know that my eldest son is twenty-two years 
of age this year ; and a troublesome fellow he 
is too. When I’m at home he lends a hand 
sulkily enough in the shop; but as soon as 
he no longer sees the shadow of me, he hoi: ts 


* The temples in China and Japan all have guests” 
apartments, which may be secured for a trifle, ethers 
for a long or short period. It is a mistake to suppose 
that there is any desecration of a sacred shrime im 
using it as a hostelry ; it is the custom of the country. 
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sail, and is off to some tal haunt. Although 
our relations and connections are always 


preaching to him, not a word has any more | 


effect than wind blowing into a horse’s ear. 
When I think that I shall have to leave my 
property to such a fellow as that, it makes 
my heart grow small indeed. Although, 
thanks to those whom I have succeeded, I 
want for nothing, still, when I think of my 
son, I shed tears of blood night and day.” 
And as he said this with a sigh, a man of 
some forty-five or forty-six years said, ‘‘No 
no; although you make so much of your 
misfortunes, your son is but a little ex- 


travagant after all. There is no such great | 


cause for grief there. I’ve got a very 
different story to tell. Of late years my 
shopmen, for one reason or another, have 
been running me into debt, thinking 
nothing of a debt of fifty or seventy ounces, 
and so the ledgers get all wrong. Just think 
of that. Here have I been keeping these 


fellows ever since they were little children, | 


unable to blow their own noses, and now, as 


soon as they begin to be a little useful in the ; 


shop, they begin running up debts, and are 
no good whatever to their master. You see 
you have only to spend your money on your 
own son.” 

Then another gentleman said, ‘Well, 
I think that to spend money upon your 
shop people is no such great hardship 
after all. Now I’ve been in something like 
trouble lately. I can’t get a penny out of 
my customers. One man owes me fifteen 
ounces ; another owes me twenty-five ounces. 
Really, that is enough to make a man feel as 
if his heart was worn away.” 

When he had finished speaking, an old 
gentleman who was sitting opposite playing 
with his fan said, “Certainly, gentlemen, 
your grievances are not without cause; 
still, to be perpetually asked for a little 
money by one’s relations or friends, and to | 
have a lot of hangers on dependent on one, 
as I have, is a worse case still.” 


| wife back to her village ; but I’ve got two 
| litle children. If I interfere and take my 
wife’s part, my mother gets low-spirited. If I 
scold my wife, she says that I treat her so bru- 
tally because she is not of the same flesh and 
| blood ; and then she hates me. The trouble 
and anxiety is beyond description, I’m like a 
post stuck up between them.” And so they 
all twaddled away in chorus about their own 
troubles. 

At last one of the gentlemen, recol 
lecting himself, said, ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, cer- 
tainly the deer ought to be calling; but we 
have been so engrossed with our conversation 
that we don’t know whether we have missed 
hearing them or not.” 

With this he pulled aside the sliding 
door of the verandah and looked out, 
and lo and behold! a great big stag was 
standing perfectly silent in front of the 
garden. “Hollo!” said the man to the 
deer, “what's this? Since you’ve been there 
all this time, why did you not call?”’ Then 
the stag answered with an innocent face, “ Oh, 
I came here to listen to the lamentations of 
you gentlemen.” Isn't that a funny story? 

Old and young, men and women, rich and 
| poor, never cease grumbling from morning 
till night. All this is the result of a diseased 
| heart. In short, for the sake of a very trifling 
inclination or selfish pursuit, they will do 
any wrong in trying to effect that which is 
| impossible. This is want of judgment, and 
this brings all sorts of troubles upon the 
| world. If once you gain possession of a 
| perfect heart, knowing that which is jm 
| possible to be impossible, and recognising 
| that which is difficult is difficult, you will 
not attempt to spare yourself trouble unduly. 
| What says the Chin-Yo (the Second Book of 
Confucius) ?—“The wise man, whether his 
lot be cast among rich or poor, amongst 
barbarians, or in sorrow, understands his 
position by his own instinct.” If men do 
not understand this, they think that the 
causes of pain and pleasure are in the body. 








But before the old gentleman had 
half finished speaking, his neighbour called 
cut, “No, no! All you gentlemen are in 
luxury compared to me. Please listen to | 
what I have to suffer. My wife and my 
mother can’t hit it off anyhow; all day 
long they are like a couple of cows butting at 
one another with their horns. The house is | 
as unendurable as if it were full of smoke. I | 
often think it would be better to send my 


| 
| 
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Putting the heart on one side, they earnestly 
strive after the comforts of the body, and 
launch into extravagance, the end of which 
is miserly parsimony. Instead of pleasure 
they meet with grief of the heart, and pass 
their lives in weeping and wailing. In one 
way or another everything in this world 
depends upon the heart. I implore every 
one of you to take heed that tears fall not to 
your lot. 
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(FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CHERBULIEZ). 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE PRINCESS GULOF. 


HE pitiless sentence prorounced 
by Madame de Lorcy grieved M. 
Moriaz, but did not discourage 
him. It was his opinion that, let 
her say what she might, precau- 

tions were good ; that, well though it might 
be to bear our misfortunes patiently, there 
was no law forbidding us to assuage them ; 
that it was quite permissible to prefer to 
complete follies those of a modified charac- 
ter, and that a bad cold or an influenza was 
decidedly preferable to inflammation of the 
lungs, which is so apt to prove fatal. “ Time 
and myself will suffice for all things,” proudly 
said Pnilip II. M. Moriaz said, with per- 
haps less pride, ‘“‘To postpone a thing as 
long as possible, and to hold deliberate 
counsel with one’s notary, are the best cor- 
rectives of a dangerous marriage which can- 
not be prevented.” His notary, M. Noirot, 
in whom he reposed entire confidence, was 
absent ; a case of importance had carried 
him to Italy. Nothing remained but to 
await his return, until which everything stood 
in suspense. 

In the first conversation he had with his 
daughter on the subject M. Moriaz found her 
very reasonable, very well disposed to enter 
into his views, to accede to his desires. 
She was too thoroughly pleased with his 
esignation not to be willing to reward him 
for it with a little complaisance ; besides, she 
was too happy to be impatient: she had 
gained the main points of her case,-—it 
cost her little to yield in matters of secondary 
detail. 

“You will be accused of having taken a 
most inconsiderate step,” said her father to 
her. ‘‘ You are little sensible to the judg- 
ment of the world, to what people say; I 
am much more so. Humour my weakness or 
cowardice. Let us endeavour to keep up 
appearances: do not let us appear to be ina 
hurry, or to have something to hide ; let us 
act with due deliberation. Just at present no 





one is in Paris ; let us give our friends time | 
to return there. We will present Count | 


Larinski to them. Great happiness does 


not fear being discussed. Your choice will | 
cluding the gardener, the porter and his 


be regarded unfavourably by some, approved 


of by others. M. Larinski has the gift of 
pleasing ; he will please, and all the world 
will pardon my resignation, which Madame 
de Lorcy esteems a crime.” 

“You promised me that your resignation 
would be mingled with cheerfulness: I find 
it somewhat melancholy.” 

‘You could scarcely expect me to be in- 
toxicated with joy.” 

“ Will you at least assure me that you have 
taken your part bravely, and that you will 
think of no further appeal ?” 

*‘T swear it to you!” 

“Very good ; we will then humour your 
weakness,” she replied, and she said “ Yes ” 
to all that he proposed. 

It was agreed that the marriage should 
take place during the winter, and that two 
months should be allowed to elapse before 
proceeding to the preliminary formalities. 
M. Moriaz undertook to explain matters to 
Samuel Brohl, who found the arrangement 
little to his taste. He took pains, however, 
to give no signs of this. He told M. 
Moriaz that he was still in the first bewilder- 
ing surprise of his happiness, that he was not 
sorry to have time to recover from it ; but he 
secretly promised himself to devise some 
artifice for abridging delays, for hastening 
the wedding. He was apprehensive of 
accidents, unforeseen occurrences, squalls, 
storms, tornadoes, sudden blights—in short, 
everything which might damage or destroy a 
harvest ; he impatiently longed to gather in 
his, and to have it carefully stored away in 
his granary. In the interim he wrote to his old 
friend M. Guldenthal a letter at once 
majestic and confidential, which produced a 
most striking effect. M. Guldenthal con- 
cluded that a good marriage was much bet- 
ter security than a poor gun. Besides, he 
had had the agreeable surprise of being 
completely reimbursed for his loan, capital 
and interest. He was charmed to have so 
excellent a debtor return to him, and he 
hastened to advance to him all that he 
could possibly want, even more. 

A month passed peaceably by, during which 
time Samuel Brohl repaired two or three 
times each week to Cormeilles. He made 
himself adored by the entire household, in- 
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family, andthe Angora cat that had welcomed 
him at the time of his first visit. This pretty, 
soft white puss had conceived for Samuel 
Brohl a most deplorable sympathy ; perhaps 
she had recognised that he possessed the soul 
of a cat, together with all the feline graces. 
She lavished on him the most flattering atten- 
tions; she loved to rub coaxingly against 
him, to spring on his knee, to repose in his 
lap. In retaliation, the great tawny spaniel 
belonging to Mademoiselle Moriaz treated the 
new-comer with the utmost severity, and was 
continually looking askance at him ; when 
Samuel attempted a caress, he would growl 
ominously and show his teeth, which called 
forth numerous stern corrections from his 
mistress. Dogs are born detectives, they 
have marvellous powers of divination and in- 
stinctive hatred of people whose social status 
is not orthodox, whose credentials are irregu- 
lar, or who have borrowed the credentials of 
others. As to Mademoiselle Moiseney, who 
had not the scent of a spaniel, she had gone 
distracted over this noble, this heroic, this in- 
comparable Count Larinski. In a ¢é/e-d-téte 
he had contrived to have with her he had 
evinced much respect for her character, so 
much admiration for her natural and acquired 
enlightenment, that she had been moved to 
tears ; for the first time she felt herself under- 
stood. What moved her, however, still more 
was that he asked her as a favour never to 
quit Mademoiselle Moriaz, and to consider 
as her own the house he hoped one day to 
possess. “What a man!” she ejaculated, 
with as much conviction as Mademoiselle 
Galet. 

The principa] study of Samuel Brohl was 
to insinuate himself into the good graces of 
M. Moriaz, whose mental reservations he 
dreaded. He succeeded in some measure, or 
at least he disarmed any lingering suspicions 
by the irreproachable adjustment of his 
manners, by the reserve of his language, by 
his great show of lack of curiosity regarding 
all questions which might have a proximate 
or remote connection with his interests. 
How, then, had Madame de Lorcy come to 
take it into her head that there was some- 
thing of the appraiser about Samuel Brohl, 
and that his eyes took an inventory of her 
furniture? If he had forgotten himself at 
Maisons, he never forgot himself at Cor- 
meilles. What cared he for the sordid affairs 
of this sublunary sphere? He floated as it 
were in ether, and appeared to be too 
absorbed in his ecstasy to pay heed to details 
or to take an inventory of the goods and 





chattels at Cormeilles. Nevertheless Samuel's 
ecstasies did not prevent him from embracing 
every opportunity to render himself useful or 
agreeable to M. Moriaz. He frequently 
asked permission to accompany. him into his 
laboratory. M. Moriaz flattered himself that 
he had discoverd a new body to which he 
attributed most curious properties. Since his 
return he had been occupied with some very 
delicate experiments, which he did not 
always carry out to his satisfaction ; his move- 
ments were awkward, his fingers were all 
thumbs ; very often he chanced to ruin every- 
thing by breaking his vessels. Samuel pro- 
posed to assist him in a manipulation re- 
quiring considerable dexterity ; he had very 
flexible fingers, was as expert as a juggler, 
and the manipulation succeeded beyond all 
hopes. 

Madame de Lorcy wasfuriousat having been 
outwitted by Count Larinski ; she retracted all 
concessions she had made concerning him ; 
her feminine spite had decided that the man 
of fainting fits could not be other than an 
impostor. She had disputes on this subject 
with M. Langis, who persisted in maintaining 
that M. Larinski was a great comedian, but 
that this, strictly considered, did not prevent 
his being a true count; in the course of his 
travels he had met specimens of them who 
cheated at cards and pocketed affronts. 
Madame de Lorcy, in return, accused him of 
being a simpleton. She had written again to 
Vienna, in hopes of obtaining some further 
intelligence; she had been able to learn 
nothing satisfactory. She did not lose 
courage ; she well knew that, in the im- 
portant affairs of life, M. Moriaz found it 
difficult to dispense with her approbation, 
and she promised herself to choose with dis- 
cretion the moment to make a decisive 
assault upon him. In the meanwhile she 
gave herself the pleasure of tormenting him 
by her silence, and of grieving him by her 
long-continued pouting. One day M. Moriaz 
said to his daughter, 

‘“* Madame de Lorcy is displeased with us ; 
this grieves me. I fear you have dropped 
some word which has wounded her. I shall 
be greatly obliged to you if you will go and 
see her and coax her into good humour.” 

“* You give me a far from agreeable com- 
mission,” she rejoined, “ but I can refuse you 
nothing ; I shall go to-morrow to Maisons.” 

At the precise moment when this conver- 
sation was taking place, Madame de Lorcy, 
who was spending the day in Paris, entered 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The exhibition 
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of the work of a celebrated painter, recently 
deceased, had attracted thither a great throng 
of people. Madame de Lorcy moved to and 
fro, when suddenly she descried a little old 
woman of sixty years of age, with a snub 
nose, whose small grey eyes gleamed with 
malice and impertinence. Her chin in the 
air, holding up her eye-glasses with her 
hand, she scrutinized all the pictures with a 
critical, disdainful air. 

“ Ah! truly it is the Princess Gulof,” said 
Madame de Lorcy to herself, and turned 
away to avoid an encounter. It was at 
Ostend, three years previously, during the 
season of the baths, that she had made the 
acquaintance of the princess ; she did not 
care to renew it. This haughty, capricious 
Russian, with whom a chance occurrence at 
the fable d’héte had thrown her into inter- 
course, had not taken a place among her 
pleasantest reminiscences. 

Princess Gulof was the wife of a governor- 
general, whom she had wedded in second 
marriage after a long widowhood. He did 
not see her often ; two or three times a year, 
that was all. Floating about from one end 
of Europe to another, they kept up a regular 
exchange of letters; the prince never took 
any step without consulting his wife, who 
usually gave him sound advice. During the 
first years of their marriage he had com- 
mitted the error of being seriously in love 
with her: there are some species of ugliness 
which inspire actually insane passions. The 
princess found this in the most wretched 
taste, and soon brought Dimitri Paulovitch to 
his senses. From that moment perfect con- 
cord reigned between this wedded couple, 
who were parted by the entire continent of 
Europe, united by the mail-bags. The 
princess did not bear a very irreproachable 
character. She looked upon morality as pure 
matter of conventionality, and she made no 
secret of her thoughts. She was always on 
the alert for new discoveries, fresh expe- 


riences ; she never waited to read a book to | 


the end before flinging it into the waste-paper 
basket; most frequently the first chapter 
sufficed. She had met with many disap- 
pointments, she had wearied of many caprices, 
and she had arrived at the conclusion that 
man is, after all, of but small account. Never- 
theless there had come to her late in life a 
comparatively lasting caprice ; during nearly 
five years she had flattered herself that she 
had found what she sought—that is to say, a 
slave who would do her will in all things. 
Alas! for the first time her money and gifts 























had been scorned, for the slave had writhed 
under the yoke, and ultimately run away from 
her service, and that before she had herself 
grown tired of her whim. This desertion 
had inflicted a sharp wound on her pride ; 
she had conceived an implacable hatred for 
the being who had thus requited his bene- 
factress, and then she had forgotten him. 
She had plunged into the natural sciences, 
she had made dissections—it was her way of 
being avenged. She held very advanced 
ideas: she believed in the most radical of 
the doctrines of evolution; she deemed it a 
clearly demonstrated fact that man is a de- 
velopment of the monkey, the monkey of the 
monad. She profoundly despised any one 
who permitted himself to doubt this. She 
did not court melancholy; to analyze or 
dissect everything, that was her way of being 
happy. 

During their common sojourn at Ostend, 
Madame de Lorcy had gained the good graces 
of the Princess Gulof through the dexterity 
with which she had dressed the wounds of 
Moufflard, her lapdog, whose paw had been 
injured by some awkward individual. She 
had been quite pleased with Madame de 
Lorcy, her sympathy and her kindly services, 
and she had bestowed her most amiable 
attentions upon her. Madame de Lorcy had 
done her best to respond to her advances ; 
but she found herself revolted by this old 
magpie, whose prattling never ceased, and 
whose chief delight was in the recital of the 
scandals of every capital of Europe. Madame 
de Lorcy, in fact, soon grew disgusted with 
her cosmopolitan gossip and her physiology ; 
she found her cynical and evil-minded. In 
meeting her at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
her first impulse was to evade her; but sud- 
denly she changed her mind. For some weeks 
past she had been governed by a fixed idea, 
about which all else revolved ; and suddenly, 
as she looked at the princess, an inspiration 
came over her, which she hastened to carry 
into effect. 

‘* Princess Gulof,” said she to herself, 
‘has passed her life in running around the 
world; her real home is a railroad car; there 
is not a large city where she has failed to 
make some stay ; she is acquainted with the 
whole world : is it not possible that she knows 
Count Larinski?” 

Madame de Lorcy retraced her steps, made 
her way through the crowd, succeeded in 
approaching the princess, and, taking her by 
the arm, exclaimed, “ Ah! is it you, princess ? 
How is Moufflard ?” 
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The princess turned her head, regarded 
her fixedly a moment, and then, pressing her 
hand between her thumb and forefinger, she 
rejoined, with as little ceremony as though 
they had met the day before, ‘ Moufflard 
does very poorly indeed, my dear. He died 
two months ago of indigestion.” 

‘¢ How you must have mourned his loss !” 

**T am still inconsolable.” 

“Ah! Well, princess, I shall undertake to 
console you. I own a lapdog, not yet six 





months old ; you never saw a more charming | 


one, or one with ashorter nose or whiter and 


more delicate hair. I am a great utilitarian, | 


as you know. I only care for Jarge dogs that | 


are of some use. Will you accept of my 
Mouffiard the Second? But you must come 
and fetch him yourself, which will procure me 
the pleasure of seeing you at Maisons.” 

The princess replied that she was on her 
way to England ; that she was merely taking 
Paris in passing ; that her hours were num- 
bered, and two minutes later she announced 
to Madame de Lorcy that she would call on 
her the following day, in the afternoon. 

True to her appointment, Princess Gulof 
entered Madame de Lorcy’s drawing-room 
the following day. The ladies occupied 
themselves first of all with the lapdog, which 
was found charming and quite worthy to 
succeed Moufflard the First. Madame de 
Lorcy watched all the time for a suitable 
opportunity of introducing the subject nearest 
her heart ; when she thought it had come, 
she observed, “ By the way, princess, you 
who know everything, you who are a true 
<osmopolitar, have you ever heard of a 
mysterious personage who calls himself 
Count Abel Larinski ?” 

‘‘Not that I am aware of, my dear, al- 
though his name may not be absolutely 
unknown to me.” 

“Search among your reminiscences ; you 
must have encountered him somewhere ; 
you have visited ali the countries of the 
world——” 

“Of the habitable world,” she interposed, 
“but according to my especial point of view 
Siberia can scarcely be called so, and it is 
there, if I mistake not, that your Count 
Larinski must have been sent.” 

“Would that he——1! Perhaps there was 


‘question of procuring this little pleasure for 


‘his father; but, unfortunately, he took the 
precaution to emigrate to America. The 
inconvenience of America is that people can 
return from there, for my Larinski has re- 
turned, and it is that which grieves me.” 








“‘ What has he done to you ?”’ inquired the 
princess, pinching the ears of the dog who 
was slumbering in her lap. 

“I spoke to you at Ostend about my god- 
daughter, Mademoiselle Moriaz, who is an 
adorable creature. I proposed to marry her 
to my nephew, M. Langis, a most highly 
accomplished young man. This Larinski 
came suddenly on the scene, he cast a charm 
over the child, and he will iarry her.” 

‘‘What apity! Is he handsome ?”’ 

“Yes ; that, to tell the truth, is his sole 
merit.” 

“Tt is merit sufficient,” replied the princess, 
whose grey eyes twinkled as she _ spoke. 
“‘ There is nothing certain but a man’s good 
looks ; all else is open to discussion.” 

“* Pray allow me to consider matters from 
a more matter-of-fact point of view,” said 
Madame de Lorcy. ‘Also I may as well 
confide to you my whole perplexity : I suspect 
Count Larinski of being neither a true 
Larinski nor a true count ; I would stake my 
life that the Larinskis are all dead, and that 
this man is some adventurer.” 

“* You will end by interesting me,” rejoined 
the princess. “ Donot speak too severely of 
adventurers, however; they are one of the 
most curious varieties of the human family. 
Let your goddaughter marry hers; it will 
bring a piquant element into her life ; this 
poor world is so generally a prey to enmud.” 

“Thank you! My goddaughter was not 
born to marry an adventurer. I detest this 
Larinski, and I have vowed that I will play 
him some abominable trick !” 

* Do not become excited, my dear. What 
colour are his eyes?” 

“Green as those of the cats, or of the 
owls.” 

Once more the eyes of Princess Gulof 
flashed and twinkled, and she cried, * An 
adventurer with green eyes! Why, it is a 
superb match, and I think you are hard to 
please.” 

‘** You grieve me, princess,” said Madame 
de Lorcy. “1 had promised myself that you 
would lend me the assistance of your judg- 
ment, your incomparable penetration, your 
experienced eye ; that you would aid me in 
unmasking this Pole, in detecting in him some 
irremediable vice which would at once prove 
an insurmountable obstacle to the marriage. 
Be good for once in your life ; may I present 
him to you?” 

“T repeat to you that I am merely taking 
Paris in passing,” replied the princess, “ and I 
am expected in England. Besides, you do too 
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much honour to my incomparable penetra- 
tion. I assure you that I am no connoisseur 
in Larinskis ; you may as well spare yourself 
the pains of presenting to me yours. I ama 
good-natured woman, who has often been 
made a dupe, and I do not complain of it. 
The best reminiscences of my past are of 
sundry mistakes, and of men skilled in decep- 
tion. I have found it the wisest way to 
judge by the labels, and never to ask any one 
to show me the contents of his sack, for I 
long ago discovered that sacks are very apt 
to be empty, or at best only poorly filled. 
Let your goddaughter act according to her 
own inclination ; if she deceives herself, it is 
because she wishes to be deceived, and she 
knows better than you what suits her. 
Besides, what can it matter if there be one 
more unhappy household under the broad 
canopy of heaven? Ten years hence the 
Countess Larinski will in all probability think 
differently. Let her serve her time as a 
galley-slave, and in the end she will be entirely 
cured of her follies.” 

Just as Princess Gulof was finishing her 
cynical remarks, the door opened and Made- 
moiselle Moriaz entered. Whatever it might 
cost her to doso, the future Countess Larinski 
faithfully kept the promise she had made to 
her father. 
on her guard ; she hastened to meet her, held 
out both hands, kissed her on both cheeks, 
and reproached her, in the most affectionate 
tone in the world, for the rarity of her visits. 
Then she presented her to the princess, who 
said, “Come here, young lady, that I may 
look at you; I have been told you are 
adorable.” 

When Antoinette approached, she fixe! 
on her a penetrating glance, examined her 
from head te foot, passed all her perfections 
in review: one might have taken her for 
some Normandy farmer at a cattle fair. The 
result of this investigation was satisfactory ; 
the princess cried, “Truly she does very well !” 
and proceeded to assert that Mademoiselle 
Moriaz greatly resembled a certain person 
who had played a certain ré/e in a certain 
adventure which she undertook to narrate. 
She had scarcely finished this recital when she 
entered on another. Madame de Lorcy was 
on thorns. She knew by experience that the 
anecdotes of Princess Gulof were ordinarily 
somewhat ill suited to youthful ears. She 
watched Antoinette anxiously, and when she 
saw the approach of an especially objection- 
able passage, she was suddenly seized with a 
fit of coughing. The princess, comprehend- 


Madame de Lorcy was strictly | 








ing the significance of that, made an effort 
to gloss over, but her glossings were very 
transparent. Madame de Lorcy coughed 
anew, and the princess ended by losing 
patience, and, brusquely interrupting herself, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ And this, that, and the other, &c. 
Thus endeth the adventure.” 

Mademoiselle Moriaz listened with an 
astonished air, not in the least understanding 
these attacks of coughing and these inter- 
ruptions, nor divining the significance of the 
constant repetition of “this, that, and the 
other, &c.” Princess Gulof struck her as a 
very eccentric and unpleasantly brusque 
person ; she even suspected her of being 
slightly deranged ; yet she was pleased with 
her for being present upon this especial 
occasion, and sparing her a (¢éfe-d-téte with 
Madame de Lorcy, with its disagreeable 
explanations and unpleasant discussions. 

She remained nearly an hour, planted on 
a chair, watching with a sort of stupor the 
turning of the fan of this word-mill, whose 
clapper kept up such an incessant noise. 
After having criticised to her heart’s content 
her neighbours, including under that title 
emperors and grand dukes, and having 
abundantly miultiplied the et-czeteras, Prin- 
cess Gulof suddenly turned the conversation 
to physiology: this science, whose depth she 
believed herself to have fathomed, was, in 
her estimation, the secret of everything, the 
Alpha and Omega of human life. She ex- 
posed certain materialistic views, making use 
of expressions which shocked the modest 
and delicate ears of Mademoiselle Moriaz. 
The astonishment the latter had at first ex- 
perienced became now blended with horror 
and disgust ; she judged that her visit had 
lasted long enough, and she proceeded to 
beat a retreat, which Madame de Lorcy 
made no effort to prevent. 

Upon arriving at Cormeilles her carriage 
was met by a young man on horseback, who 
with his head bowed down allowed his 
animal full liberty to take his own course. 
This young man trembled when a clear 
soprano voice, which he preferred to the 
most beautiful music in the world, cried to 
him, “‘ Where are you going, Camille?” 

He bowed over his horse’s neck, drew 
down his hat over his eyes, and replied, 
“To Maisons.” 

“Do not go there. I have just left 
because there is a dreadful old woman there 
who says horrid things.” Then Mademoiselle 
Moriaz added, in a queenly tone, ‘“ You 
cannot pass—you are my prisoner.” 
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She obliged him to turn back ; ten minutes 
later she had alighted from her carriage, he 
had sprung from his saddle, and they were 
seated side by side on a rustic bench. 

A few days previously M. Langis had met 
M. Moriaz, who had complained bitterly of 
being forsaken by him as well as by Madame 
de Lorcy, and who had extracied from him 
the promise to come and see him. Camille 
had kept this promise. Had he chosen well 
his time of doing so? The truth is, he had 
been both rejoiced and heart-broken to learn 
that Mademoiselle Moriaz was absent. Man 
is a strange combination of contradictions, 
especially a man who is in love. In the 
same way he had bestowed both blessings 
and imprecations upon Heaven for permit- 
ting him to meet Antoinette. During some 
moments he had lost countenance, but had 
quickly recovered himself; he had formed 
the generous resolution to act out con- 
sistently his part of friend and brother. He 
had acquitted himself of it so well at Saint 
Moriaz, that Antoinette believed him cured 
of the caprice of a day with which she had 
inspired him, and which she had never taken 
seriously, 

“ The last time I saw you,” said she, “ you 
made a remark which pained me, but I am 
pleased to think that you did not mean to do 
so.” 

“T am a terrible culprit,” he rejoined, 
“and I smite myself upon the breast for 
having done so. I was wanting in respect 
to your idol.” 

‘“‘ Fortunately, my idol knew nothing about 
it, and if he had known, I would have ap- 
peased him by saying, ‘ Pardon this young 
man; he does not always know what he is 
saying.’ ” 

‘He even seldom knows it ; but what help 
is there for it? A man given to fainting 
always did seem a curiosity to me. I know 
we should endeavour to conquer our preju- 
dices; every country has its customs, and 
since Poland is a country that pleases you, I 
will make an effort to see only its good sides.” 

“ Now that is the right way to talk. I hope 
this very day to reconcile you with Count La- 
rinski ; stay and dine with us—he will be here 
very soon ; the first duty of the people whom 
I love is to love one another.” 

M. Langis at first energetically declined to 
accept the invitation; Antoinette insisted : 
he ended by bowing in sign of obedience. 
Youth has a taste for suffering. 

Tracing figures in the gravel with a stick he 
had picked up, M. Langis said, in a wholly 


unconstrained voice, “I do not wish M. 
Larinski any harm, and yet you must admit 
that I would have the right to detest him 
cordially, for I had the honour two years ago, 
if I mistake not, of asking your hand in mar- 
riage. Do you remember it ?” 

“ Perfectly,” she replied, fixing her eyes 
upon him ; “but I ought to avowto you that 
this fancy of yours never seemed to me either 
very reasonable or very serious.” 

“You are wrong ; I can certify to you that 
your refusal plunged me for as much as forty- 
eight hours into the depths of despair—I 
mean one of those genuine despairs which 
neither eat, drink, nor sleep, and which speak 
openly of making away with one’s self!” 

‘And at the end of forty-eight hours were 
you consoled?” 

“‘ Well, it was surely time to come to one’s 
senses. I had hesitated a long time before 
asking your hand, because I thought, ‘ If she 
refuses me, I cannot see her any more. 
But I still do see you, so all is well.”’ 

‘“* And how soon do you mean to marry?” 

“I? Never! I shall die a bachelor. 
An aspirant to the hand of Mademoiselle 
Moriaz, being unable to win her, could not 
care for another woman. Nothing remains 
but to-strike the attitude of the inconsolable 
lover.” 

“And when this ceases to hinder one from 
eating, drinking, or sleeping—what then ?” 

“One becomes interesting without being 
inconvenienced by the consequences,” he 
gaily interposed. Then letting his eyes 
wander idly around for a moment, he added, 
“ It seems to me that you have in some way 
changed the order of this terrace ; put to the 
right what was at the left, thinned out the 
shrubbery, cut the trees; I feel completely 
lost here.” 

“You mistake greatly ; nothing is changed 
here ; it is you who have become forgetful. 
How! you no longer recognise this terrace, 
scene of so many exploits? Iwasathorough 
tyrant ; I did with you what I pleased. You 
revolted sometimes, but in his heart the s'ave 
adored his chains. Open your eyes. See! 
here is the sycamore you climbed one day 
to escape me when I wanted youto make be 
lieve that you were a girl, as you said, and you 
had little fancy for such a silly part. There 
is the walk where we played ball, and yonder 
the hedge and the grove where we played 
hide-and-seek.” 

‘“¢T remember it well,” he rejoined. “When 
I was down in Transylvania I made a song 








about it all, and set it myself to music.” 
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“Sing me your song.” 
“You are laughing at me; I cannot sing, 
as you well know, but I will recite it to you. 
‘The rhymes are not good—I am no poet.” 
With these words, lowering his voice, not 
daring to look her in the face, he recited the 
following couplets :— 


‘*Jadis, dans les bois, dans les prés, 
Ucux souvenir des temps passés, 
Sous la coudraie et sur l’herbette 
Nous jouions 4 cligne-musette, 
Jadis, dans les bois, dans les prés. 
T’en souvient-il, mon Antoinette, 
Doux souvenir des temps passés ? 

‘*Jadis, dans les bois, dans les prés, 
En jouant a cligne-musette, 

Nous nous sommes si bien cachés 
Que jamais, 6 mon Antoinette, 
Doux souvenir des temps passés, 
Ni dans les bois, ni dans les prés, 
Nous ne nous sommes retrouvés,”’ 


“ Your verses are very pretty,’ said she; 
“but they do not tell the truth, for here we 
are sitting together on this bench; we have 
not lost each other at all.” 

She was so innocent that she had no idea 
of the torture she was inflicting, and he saw 
this so plainly that he could not so much as 
have the satisfaction of finding fault with her ; 
yet he asked himself whether in the best 
woman’s heart there was not a foundation of 
cruelty, of unconscious ferocity. He felt the 
tears start to his eyes, he could hardly restrain 
them; he abruptly bowed his head, and 
began to examine a beautiful horned beetle 
which was just crossing the gravel path at a 
quick pace, apparently having some very im- 
portant affairs to regulate. When M. Langis 
raised his head his eyes were dry, his face 
serene, his lips smiling. 

“TItis very certain,” he observed, “that two 
years ago I must have appeared supremely 
ridiculous to you. This little playmate of old, 
this foolish little Camille, to attempt to trans- 
form himself into a husband! The preten- 
sion was absurd indeed.” 

‘Not at all,” she replied ; “‘ but I thought 
at once that it was a mistake. Little 
Camilles are apt to be hot-headed and 
fanciful; they are subject to self-deceptions 
regarding their sentiments. Friendship and 
love, however, are two entirely different 
things! Ionce said to Mademoiselle 
Moiseney that a woman never should marry 
an intimate friend, because it wouid be a 
sure way of losing him as such, and friends 
are good to keep.” 

“Ah! How much do you care now for 
yours? I find my part very modest, very 











insignificant. Open the trap-door-—it is time 
for me to disappear.” 

** Bad counsel! I shall not open the trap- 
door. One always has need of friends. And 
if I am ever in such a position that I needed 
advice or assistance, Camille, I shall turn to 
you.” 

** Agreed !”” he cried; “to help you out of 
embarrassment, I would run, if necessary, all 
the way from Transylvania.” 

He held out his hand, which she shook 
warmly. 

At this moment they heard a step which 
Mademoiselle Moriaz at once recognised, 
and Count Larinski appeared from the walk 
which led to the house. Antoinette hastened 
to meet him, and led him forward by laying 
hold of the tip of his glove which he was 
in the act of drawing off. 

“Gentlemen,” said she, “ I do not need to 
present you to each other ; you are already 
acquainted.” 

It is a very difficult thing to lead two men 
who do not like each other into conversa- 
tion: the present effort proved a total failure. 
Fortunately for all parties, M. Moriaz made 
his appearance at the end of the terrace, and 
M. Langis arose to join him. Antoinette 
remained alone with Samuel Brohl, who at 
once rather brusquely asked, “Does M. 
Langis intend to remain here for ever?” 

“ He has only just arrived,” she replied, 

“ And you will send him away soon?” 

“T thought so little of sending him away 
that I asked him to dinner, in order to give 
you an opportunity of becoming more fully 
acquainted with him.” 

“IT thank you for your amiable intentions, 
but M. Langis pleases me little.” 

“ What have you against him?” 

“T have met him sometimes at Madame 
de Lorcy’s, and he has always shown me a 
most dubious politeness. I scent in him an 
enemy.” 

“Pure imagination! M. Langis has been 
my friend from childhood up, and I have 
forewarned him that it his duty to love the 
people whom I love.” 

‘“‘T mistrust these childhood’s friends,” said 
he, growing excited. ‘I should not wonder 
if this youth was in love with you.” 

‘‘ Ah, indeed! then you should have heard 
him but now. He has been reminding me, 
this youth, that two years ago he sought my 
hand, and he assured me that forty-eight 
hours sufficed to console him for my re- 
fusal.” 

‘‘T did not know that the case was so 
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“ MEDICINE TO HEAL THEIR SICKNESS.” 





grave, or the personage so dangerous. 
do you mean to keep him to dinner?” 
“T invited him ; can I retract ?” 
“Very well, I will leave the place,” he 
cried, rising. 
She uplifted her eyes to his face and re- 


mained transfixed with astonishment, so com- | 
pletely was his face transformed. His con- | 


tracted brows formed an acute angle, and he 
had a sharp, hard, evil air. ‘This was a 
Larinski with whom she was not yet 
acquainted, or rather it was Samuel Brohl 


who had just appeared to her — Samuel | 
Brohl, who had entered upon the scene as | 


suddenly as though he had emerged from 
a magic surprise box. She could not remove 


her eyes from him, and he at once perceived | 


the impression he was making on her. Forth- 
with Samuel Brohl re-entered his box whose 
cover closed over him, and it was a true Pole 
who said to Mademoiselle Moriaz, in a grave, 
melancholy, and respectful tone, “ Pardon 
me, I am not always master of my impres- 
sions.” 

“That is right,” said she; 
remain, won’t you?” 

“Impossible,” he replied; “I should be 
cross, and you would not be pleased.” 


“and you will 


She urged him ; he opposed her entreaties | 


with a polite but firm resistance. 

*« Adieu,” said she. ‘*When shall I see 
you again?” 

“'To-morrow—or the day after,—I do not 
know.” 

‘Really, do you not know ?” 

He perceived that her eyes were full of 
tears. Tenderly kissing her hand he said, 
with a smile which consoled her, 

“This is the first time we have had any 
dispute ; it is possible that I may be wrong, 
but it seems to me that if I were a woman [ 


Truly, 


would not willingly marry a man who was 


| always right.” 


| Larinski as she gazed on the stars: 


These words uttered, he assured himself 
anew that her eyes were humid, and then he 
left, charmed to have proved the extent of 
the empire he held over her. 

When she rejoined M. Langis, the young 
man asked, “Is it I who have put Count 
Larinski to flight? If so, I should be 
quite heart-broken.” 

“ Reassure yourself,” said she; ‘‘he came 
expressly to inform me that his evening was 
not free.” 

The dinner was only passably lively. 
Mademoiselle Moiseney owed M. Langis a 
grudge ; she could not forgive him for having 
made fun of her more than once—in her 
eyes an unpardonable sin. M. Moriaz was 
enchanted to find himself once more in 
company with his dear Camille; but he kept 


| asking himself, mournfully, “ Why is not he 


to be my son-in-law?” Antoinette had 
several fits of abstraction; she did not, 
however, omit the least friendly attention to 
Camille. Love had become master of this 
generous soul; it might cause it to commit 
many imprudences, but it was not in its power 
to cause it to commit an injustice. 

At nine o’clock M. Langis mounted his 
horse and took his departure. 

Meanwhile Mademoiselle Moriaz, her arm 
resting on the ledge of her window, was 
meditating on the strange conduct of Count 
the sky 


| was without clouds, unless a little black speck 


above Mont Valérien might be so called. 
Mademoiselle Moriaz’s heart swelled with 
emotion, and she felt implicit confidence that 
all would be arranged the next day. What 
is one black spot in the immensity of a starry 
sky ? 
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complete without a 
6) mission,” we 


as we listened to an account of the working 
of such a mission in St. Giles’s, and then 
heard of the same agency lately started in 
connection with Miss Whately’s labours for 
Christ in Cairo, we felt that Dr. S——’s 


HERE is no evangelization work | point was proved. 
medical | fields, loving care and skill bestowed on the 
lately heard a | sick have been found the most effectual 
Christian physician declare ; and | entrance-way for the soul-healing message of 


In these widely diverse 


a Saviour’s grace. It may well be so, since 
it is a humble following in His blessed foot- 
steps. 

A Syrian Christian doctor has lately joined 
Miss Whately’s mission, remarkably skilfu! 
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was fj in his treatment of ophthalmia, so fearfully | had a very happy married life of twelve years, 
j prevalent in Egypt. ‘So clever is he,” said and now her husband has brought home 
iself Miss Whately, “ that it is actually a pleasure | another wife, and she is sorrowing greatly.” 
n he to watch his operations, and it is delightful to| Not alone in winning the gratitude and 





t of hear the grateful words of the patients as | confidence of this people, but also in dis- 
: their sufferings are assuaged, their sight | pelling the gross superstitions connected with 
ung § restored. I have seen thirty in one morning | their bodily ailments, is the medical mission 
unt sf thus relieved. Such a ministry is the best |a way of entrance for the faith of Christ. 
be | cure for the violent prejudice of these people | These natives of Cairo are very liable to an 
against Christians. No gifts in food or | hysterical malady which they ascribe to de- 
me clothing would produce the same effect ; but | moniacal possession; and my Bible-woman 
was ‘to take trouble for us’—this really touches | was present at the application in such a case 
their hearts, and again and again they come | of their nativeremedy. ‘The afflicted woman 
ely. back to\give us thanks. Then what an | was made to ride round the room on a huge 
sa opportunity we have of speaking to them of | sheep, which afterwards was slaughtered, 
ing their souls\ deadly disease! Many a one, | and she drank the whole of its blood. Then 
her cured of ophthalmia, brings another sufferer | came a wild dance and song, in which a 
was to us, assuring, him, ‘ Wonderful doctor there | variety of evil spirits were frantically exorcised. 
in who can heal\you; wants no money, but | While the performers were lying exhausted 
ept reads comfort out of the Book.’ For our | on the ground, the sheep was cooked, then 
he doctor is truly a\Christian missionary, and | devoured by the company. I was told that 
ad takes his turn in \conducting our services. | next day the sick woman would be “ quite 
ot, Sometimes at the men’s meeting some of his | well.” 
to hearers weep as they are told of God's salva- In her missionary cruises on the Nile, Miss 
his tion, and ask, Can God have mercy on such Whately often comes across sick people who 
rit as they?” are most thankful to be brought into Cairo 
er So the blessing spreads, A paralyzed man | for medical treatment, and some of these 
whom our doctor promised ‘to visit, asked him | return to their homes and kindred to witness 
‘is to come when all his family and relatives | not only to the love of their Christian bene 
would be present to hear his, words. Many | factors, but to the love of Christ himself. 
m little children come for cure, and while they | Sad it is to hear that such work as this is 


wait their turn we make them read to us (for | straitened by lack of funds. 
nt they are mostly our own scholars) some} Some societies which have helped in its 
y simple texts, and question them in the hear- | support have lately been obliged to withhold 
“k ing of the older patients; and this, besides | their grants. Among other urgent needs of 
bringing before them truths they would not | the Cairo Medical Mission is a waiting-room 
+h readily receive directly from our lips) draws | for the patients ; they must come in the heat of 
their attention to the progress made by\their | the day, as the doctor's treatment, at least of 
ut little ones in our schools. It is a peculiarity | the ophthalmic, must be applied in the broad 
'y of medical mission work abroad that persdns | daylight; and the poor people are often 
of all ranks are thankful to avail themselves | obliged to sit outside his little room, in the 
y of it, and ladies of high position in Cairo are\| broiling sun, awaiting their turn: thus the 
allowed to come to us. ‘ We know and trust \ opportunity of spiritual instruction to them is 
you,” say their fathers and husbands (we | lost. 
expect those who are not poor to pay a little). | \There is doubtless much in the contempla- 
Many a broken heart we find among these | tion of the sickness, suffering, and sorrow, 
poor Egyptian ladies, and obtain glimpses rq wherein this earth abounds, to exercise our 
many a domestic tragedy which, for painful | faith in Him whose “ ways are higher than : 
interest, no tale of fiction could surpass. our ways;” but as we hear such statements as j 
“ Poor F——, how badly she has ophthal- | the foregoing, surely one clue at least most 7 
mia!” I remarked to my Bible-woman as we | reassuring, to our hearts, most honouring to : 
| left a house we had been visiting. our God, is obtained to the much-discussed j 
£ “Qh, it’s not ophthalmia,” my companion | “ mystery of pain.” 

replied, “it is much crying. Poor F——has \ A, J. TURNER. 
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WORDS IN SEASON.—SEPTEMBER. 
BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 


“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.”—Gal. vi. 7. 
“In due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” —Gal. vi. 9. 


“FY the time this paper comes | result and the outcome of the seed we have 
into the hands of the readers of | sown in this ; that there will be, in fact, a 
[<\X} Gotpen Hours, much of the | link connecting the two together, indissolu- 
Dy 4) harvest will be gathered in (God | bly and for ever binding them into one. 
——J)\~ . ‘ issn Bree . S >, . 
grant it may be a bountiful one), | This is precisely what St. Paul tells us: 
and many of our churcheg will be keeping | Indulge your own inclinations. ‘I'ake your 
their annual services of praise and thanks- | own way. Do what you like, and what is 
giving. Let us then learn our lesson from | pleasant to the flesh. Never check, or 
the season as it passes. Some months ago we | restrain, or control yourself, and you shall 
spoke of sowing. It will be quite fitting that | reap “ corruption,” the seed whereof will be 
we should learn how to discuss the subject | eternal death. On the other hand, sow to 
of reaping. | the Spirit. Keep a stern mastery over your 
The first thought, then, that\ occurs | lower nature. Follow Christ, and aim at the 
connects itself with the former of the two | imitation of Hisexample. Seek those things 
verses which stand at the head of our paper, | which are above, and not the things which 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he | are on the earth ; and the result shall be that 
reap.” That, and not something else. \In | you will attain to life everlasting. 
things pertaining to this life we are io th Let us look at this second thought a little 





prepared to give a cordial assent to th@| more closely. 
apostle’s statement. A farmerwho sowscorn\ We must begin by being alive. ‘A truism!” 
expects a crop of wheat, not of barley; a | you exclaim. Not altogether so, for the idea 
gardener who scatters a handful of the seed | which many people entertain is that shey must 
of mignonette knows exactly what to look | do\something in order to become alive. They 
for when the proper time comes round ; drop | must pray, and read, and give alms, and 
an acorn in the soil, and you are convinced | perform acts of self-denial, and then they will 
that an oak will spring up by and by, and | come (they think) to the knowledge of God, 
nothing else. And even in higher and more | which is\eternal life. Now the Bible inverts 
important matters we anticipate with some | this order. The Bible says, “Be a living 
confidence the unfailing operation of the same | man, and ‘then perform the functions of a 
divine laws. The idle man reaps inefficiency, | living man.\ Make the tree good, and then 
the sensualist reaps a broken constitution | the produce \of the tree—the fruit—will be 
and shattered nerves ; and the man who does | good also,” So we will do what we are told, 
his work in life conscientiously and well—who | and begin at the beginning. 
uses his body fairly, and lives in temperance, | But how? \ 
soberness, and chastity, may be pretty sure,as | ‘*He that hath the Son hath life.” “He 
a rule, of comfort in himself, and the respect of | that believeth in Me hath everlasting life.” 
his neighbours. No oneis surprised at these | ‘‘ He that eateth Me,\he shall live by Me.” 
things. We all expect them, at least those of | In these words we have the answer. The 
us who have lived a few years in the world, | incarnate Son of God & His condescension 
and made use of our eyes. | and mercy presents Himself for thy accept- 
Is it not well, then, to suppose that when | ance. He became incarhate for that very 
we take another step up, and come to the | purpose. And if I on my\part, taught, led, 
higher nature of men, its spiritual things, the | directed by the Holy Ghost, \believe that He 
same law may possibly be found to prevail? | thus presents Himself, and redeive Him into 
There is a great simplicity, after all, in the | my heart, I am united with Him\I “have the 
divine arrangements. There is a very close | Son;” His life-power works in me, and I am 
connection, or at least a very remarkable | alive unto God. 
parallelism between the visible and the in- | But this life must grow: I have to be 
visible world. One Maker made the two, | trained, educated, developed. 
and we may see in both the workings of one | Again how? 
mind. Even then, if we had no direct in- | By throwing myself upon, surrendering my- 
formation on the point, there would be | self to the influences of the Spirit; and)on 
reason for suspecting that the crop we shall | the other hand, by resisting, God helping 
have to reap in the other world will be the | me, every tendency in myself which leads 
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me in the wrong direction. By drawing the 
truth of God unto myself until it is incor- 
porated with me, and becomes part of my 
being. By looking unto Jesus ; and by com- 
munion with Him, and meditation upon His 
perfections. By taking up my cross ; by cul- 
tivating the graces of kindliness, charity, 
mercy, and true righteousness. Generally by 
imitating the example of Christ, and by 
endeavouring, through His help, to be holy, 
harmless, and undefiled, even as He was. 
This if I do, I am sowing to the Spirit, and 
the result of it will be increasing happiness 
and usefulness here, and life everlasting 
hereafter. 

And so, to change the image, we are like men 
painting pictures, not altogether in the dark, 
but in a very imperfect light. We can hardly 
see what we are doing, but we are guided 
by an unerring hand—a powerful and kind 
hand—in whose discretion we feel that we 
ought to have implicit confidence ; and every 
day, every hour, nay, every minute, we are 
making fresh strokes, and laying fresh colours, 
and covering fresh canvas. We cannot help 
ourselves, we must go on painting. Some- 
times in our self-will we break loose from 
the loving guidance, and draw lines of our 
own, or put on pigments according to 
our own pleasure, and then we find that we 
have sorrowfully to retrace our steps, humbled 
and ashamed. But rightly or wrongly, on we 
go. ‘There is our picture growing up under 
our hand; and when the shadows of time 
pass away, and the light of eternity comes, 
it will be displayed for all men to behold 
it, of whatever kind it may be. Or, again, 
we are building up our life—our character, 
which is our life—step by step, as men 
rear a structure of brick or stone; not a day 
passes but there is some increment in 
structure, mostly added either to its deform- 
ity or its beauty. But the work is going on 
behind a scaffolding, and there is much be- 
sides to injure the vision, so that not even 
we ourselves, much less outside observers, 
can form a perfectly accurate conception of 
what is being done. Are we left alone in 
our work? No; we build under direction, or, 
at least, we may do so. There is consum- 
mate guidance to be had. But with or with- 
out guidance, we are compelled to build and 
build on, and only when the scaffolding drops 
in the coming eternity can we tell with 
certainty what the success of our building 
has been. Understand me, I do not mean 
that we cannot tell what the nature of the 
crop will be; I only mean that the actual 





amount of the harvest is a secret until the 
final day of the revelation of all things. We 
may know that we have eternal life,—indeed, 
we ought to know that we have eternal life, 
but yet we may not be able to contemplate, 
or even to comprehend what the fulness of 
that life may be. 

Close on the heels of these thoughts follows 
another, which is worth while considering : 
the sowing to the Spirit contrasts unfavour- 
ably with the sowing to the flesh in this 
respect, that it offers no rapid returns, but 
is slow—sometimes very slow—in the pro- 
duction of its results. Look, for instance, at 
your own spiritual progress. Are you satisfied 
with the rate of it? Do you seem to grow 
as rapidly as you would like to do in grace 
and in knowledge? Very far from it! You 
retrace in thought the years that are gone; 
and though there has (and God be thanked 
for it) been an advance, still it is far from 
being the advance that you once expected, 
and that you feel ought to have taken place. 
Or, if you are working, in any shape, for the 
cause of truth and of righteousness upon 
earth—in other words, for the object of 
glorifying the name of Jesus Christ amongst 
men, how many discouragements you have! 
How unsuccessful your efforts frequently 
seem to be! How scanty are your crops, 
after infinite pains in sowing—if, indeed, 
you get any crops at all! And sometimes 
you are almost inclined to throw up your 
task in despair. ‘No good is being done,” 
you say, “in thus battling with the 
stream; I can make no head against it ; 
better turn and go down with the tide.” To 
such discouraged workers (who is not some- 
times discouraged?) comes very sweetly the 
assurance of God’s word, “ In due season ye 
shall reap, if ye faint not.” Spiritual work is 
always slow work. It has no rapid returns. 
It needs long patience. But if you do not 
spoil the whole by hasty withdrawal, by 
faint-hearted wearying of your work, ere the 
end is accomplished, be sure that success will 
come at last—in due season; and you must 
leave God to judge what “due season” is. 
Ye shall see of the success which ye desire ; 
for in the nature of things it cannot be that 
work done for God, and in God’s way, and 
in dependence on God’s blessing, should come 
tonought. Wherefore, O ye discouraged ones 
—discouraged whether about yourselves or 
about others, press on—toil on—pray on: 
be of good courage, and God shall strengthen 
your heart; for your labour shall not be “in 
vain in the Lord.” 
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ON THE SEA-COAST IN WALES. 


yWMABRWYSGL, though it is 
P) situated in the bleak, barren, 
stony county of Cardigan, 
is by no means an undesirable 
place for taking up one’s summer 
It lies, it is true, at some distance 





quarters at. 
from the railway, 
cellent coach road running from Tregaron 
to Cardigan, but it has in its neighbourhood, 
on one side towards Tregaron, the ruins of | 
the Abbey of Strata Florida, of which some | 
walls and a fine Saxon arch yet stand ; and | 
on the other some wild picturesque lakes, | 
the scenery of which is much admired. The | 
Cynwawr, a small tributary of the Yren, | 
passes through the estate of Llwyddiant, | 
which forms the southern part of Cwm- 

abrwysgl, and the great house on the estate 

is called the Efryd. Here Squire Ap Rhys 

(better known in England as David Pryse, 

M.P. for Maesyfed) resides, and his delight 

is to assemble under his roof a varied assort- 

ment of summer guests, who form the pride 

and glory of Cwmabrwysgl in the season. 

The country around afforded almost endless 

variety in amusement. The rivers yielded 

good fishing; the moorland was amply 

stocked with game; the bay, on which the 

village only a short distance off was built, 

gave opportunity for rambling and boating. 

Many places of curious interest induced ex- 

cursions, and employed the sketcher’s pencil ; 

while indoors music, games, and conversation 

occupied and made the time gracious and 

pleasant. 

The house is large, quaint, old, and many- 


| Now lived our young adventures over again, 
then launched out into politics, and at 
another time discussed agriculture, planting, 
| mining, the modes of bettering village life 
around us, and so on. Suffering as I then 
| was from a slight lameness caused by the 


and even off the ex-| breakdown of a hansom in Gray’s Inn Lane 


| when going tomy chambers, I could not join 


| 


| in the active sports of the field or venture 


on boating. While others were actively engaged 
outside, therefore, I was for the most part 
confined to the house, and chose, of course, 
the library as my place of pastime. It was 
an ample hall which ran along the whole 
frontage of the centre portion of the house, 
with communications by a corridor to the 
parlour, the sitting-room, and an alcove 
which looked out upon the garden. In the 
library there was a fine collection of old 
books, with many of the rariora of our early 
literature in its shelves. Here there were 
very naturally the works of John Gower, of 
George Herbert, of Robert Recorde, an early 
adopter of the Copernican theory of 
astronomy, Sir Thomas Hanmer’s edition 
of Shakespeare, a pretty large collection of 
the Martin Marprelate tracts, the writings of 
Sir William Jones, the poems of John 
Dyer, the many-volumed treatises of Dr. 
John Owen, the prince of British divines, 
the currency pamphlets of S. J. Lloyd (Lord 
Overstone), and Abraham Rees’ Cyclopedia 
—because all of them have a Welsh flavour. 
Here, too, are a 1630 copy of the “ Silurist,” 
Henry Vaughan’s “Silex Scintillans;” a 
copy of Sir John Davies’ fine philosophical 





styled. The central portion is built of the 
slate of the district; but the modern 
addition on the right is constructed of old 
red sandstone from Carmarthenshire, and 
the wing on the left of Bristol bricks, faced 
with a blue-coloured marble which crops up 
on the banks of the Teifi. Large gardens, 
considerable woodland and extensive pastures 
surround the house, and though it is more 
than two hundred miles from London, the 
daily papers and the monthly periodicals of 
the metropolis find their way to the Efryd 
with prompt regularity. The library is rich 
in rare, scarce, and valuable volumes, and 
modern literature is amply provided. 

As a summer guest in Efryd, and an old 
Harrow classmate of the squire’s, he and I 





poem, ‘“*Nosce Teipsum,” Sir William Her- 
bert’s “ Prophesie of Cadwallader, King of 
the Britaines,” 1606 ; the first eighteen songs 
of Drayton’s Polyolbion,” 1612; William 
Warner’s Albion’s England, 1692; Christo- 
pher Brooke’s ‘Ghost of Richard III.,” 
and several other noticeable books not readily 
found in libraries, unless they be, like this one, 
family heirlooms of a race given to reading 
and the encouragement of letters. 

Notonly, however, were the old in abundance, 
the new were equally well represented. I had 
here the gratification of seeing an interesting 
and valuable work on Our Ancient Monuments 
and the Land around them,‘ which I read 


1 « Our Ancient Monuments, and the Land around 
them.” By Charles Philips Kains Jackson, with a 
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eagerly, and found myself informed by the 
perusal. It gives an account of the various 
antiquities scheduled in the Ancient Monu- 
ments Bill promoted by Sir John Lubbock, 
author of ‘Prehistoric Lines,’ Mr. A. 
Beresford Hope,and others; and suppliesa short 
but instructive description of each monument 
noted in the schedule, as well as presenting 
drawings of and remarks on the character of 
the soil and land which surrounds these 
strange and interesting relics of a far-distant 
period of our country’s history. The lists of 
“ancient monuments ’”’ considered worthy of 
legislative measures for their preservation have 
been drawn up respectively by the Royal 
Irish Academy for Ireland, by the Society of 
Antiquaries for Scotland, and by a Com- 
mittee of Archzologists for England and 
Wales. Though the principal sources from 
which a science of prehistoric archeology can 
be drawn may be regarded as seven, viz.,— 
1, River-drift Gravels; 2,Caves and Rock Shel- 
ters; 3, Shell Mounds ; 4, Lake Dwellings ; 5, 
Tumuli; 6, Megalithic Monuments ; and 7, 
Fortifications and Ruined Dwellings,—the 
last-named three are alone dealt with by the 
(proposed) bill and in this book. Many 
more objects of a similar nature might advan- 
tageously have been brought under “the 
saving clauses ”’ of a legislative enactment, but 
those named in this work are type examples, 
and of great excellence of their kind. Mr. 
Kains Jackson, while affording us carefully 
gathered knowledge concerning these works 
of ancient art, has also succeeded in exerting 
interest in those questions which arise in con- 
nection with ancient civilization, men and 
their customs in early times, and the physi- 
cal powers and mental state of prehistoric 
man. 

This book! is not only a valuable appeal 
for the preservation of ‘“ our ancient monu- 
ments,” it is a brief and excellent addition to 
our topographical knowledge. - It describes 
and explains the nature of twenty-nine relics 
of antiquity in England and Wales, twenty- 
one in Scotland, and seventeen in Ireland, 
and yet it does not include any of our 
antique abbeys, strong castles, or similar 
structures. Of these weird altars and strange 
tomb-like blocks of stone, earth rings and 
stone circles, mounds, forts, &c., which hold 
the—as yet—unread secrets of so much of 
England’s early history, the author gives 
scientific and geographical descriptions, refers 
to similar structures to be seen elsewhere, 
preface by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S., M.P. 
London : Elliot Stock. 





provides graphic illustrations; and supplies 
literary references so as to inweave together 
the gratification of present curiosity, and 
curiosity about the past. It is pleasant to 
get hold of trustworthy accounts of such 
things, and to learn what really is known 
about their use, intent, structure, state, sur- 
roundings, and teachings. It enables one to 
read notices of such relics with greater intel- 
ligence when oneknows that cromlech—from 
crom,a circle, and ech, a stone—signifies @ 
stone circle; that dolmen—from daul/, a table, 
and maen, a stone—means an altar stone ; 
that menhir—from maen, a stone,and A7zr, long 
—denotes an uncarved obeltscal monolith. The 
book is valuable in matter, good in manner, 
excellently got up, brief, informing, and 
well indexed, while Sir John Lubbock’s pre- 
face adds to its worth. 

What has been said just now of,the mean- 
ing of terms used in archeology recalls 
another book, in which, on turning over the 
pages, a large amount of matter illustrative 
of the history, topography, and wisdom which 
may lie hidden in common words was 
brought under notice. In /rish Local Names 
Explained, the author of “The Origin and 
History of Irish Names of Places” has 
brought together in a sort of condensed topo- 
graphical glossary a number of etymologies of 
names of places in Ireland, descriptive of 
their characteristics, allusive to their history, 
suggestive in their nature, and curious in them- 
selves. As specimens of what interested 
and instructed in this book, one might 
quote— 


“ Dublin.—The name is written in the Annals [of the 
Four Masters] Duzbh-/inn (Dublin), which, in some 
of the Latin ‘Lives of the Saints,’ is translated 
Nigra Therma, Black-Pool. It was originally the 
name of that part of the Liffey on which the city is 
built, and is sufficiently descriptive at the present day. 
In very early ages an artificial ford of hurdles was 
constructed across the Liffey, where the main road 
from Tara to Wicklow crossed the river ; and the city 
that subsequently sprang up around it was called, from 
this circumstance, A‘sh-clieth (Ah-clee), the Ford of 
Hurdles. This name is still used by speakers of Irish 
in every part of Ireland, but they join it to Bally— 
Baile-atha-clieth (which they pronounce B/aa-clee), the 
town of the hurdle ford. 

** Cork.—Coreach, a marsh. The city grew rounda 
monastery founded in the sixth century on the edge of 
a marsh, by St. Finbar; and even yet a part of the 
city is called ‘ The Marsh.’ 

“* Killarney.—Cill-airne, the Church of the Sloes. 

“* Giants’ Causeway.—Irish name, Clochan-nadbh- 
Fomharaigh (Clohanavoury), the C/ochan, or stepping: 
stones of the Fomorians, These sea-rovers were 


2 “Trish Local Names Explained,” by P. W. Joyce, 
LL.D., M.R.I.A., &c. Dublin: W. H. Gilland Son. 
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magnified into giants by popular legend, and the name 
came to be translat~c the Giants’ Causeway. 

** Leinster.—Io the third century before the Christian 
era, Labhradh Loinseach (Lavra Linshagh), Lavra the 
mariner, brought an army of Gauls from France to 
assist him in recovering the kingdom from his uncl=, the 
usurper, Coffagh Cael Bra. These foreign soldiers used 
akind of broad-pointed spear, called Zaighen, (layen) ; 
and from this circumstance the province in which they 
settled, which had formerly borne the name of Galian, 
was afterwards called Lazgh/em, which is its present 
Irish name. The termination ster,which has been added 
to the names of three of the provinces, is the Scandi- 
navian or Danish s¢adr, a place.” 


I was lying on a settee placed by the butler 
in the bay-window for me, when Mr. Pryse 
entered the library. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Donithorpe,” 
said he, “ always at books—a Ael/uo librorum 
[glutton of books], as of yore.” 

‘Really one cannot help,” said I, half 
apologetically, “being entranced and en- 
trapped by your tempting collection—at least 
when by fate’s despite to lameness doomed. 
I have been, I must say, however, most agree- 
ably entertained by those two new books which 
John put near me on the table, in that heap 
of the literature of the day. I see you voted 
with Sir John Lubbock for preserving ‘ our 
ancient monuments.’ I wish you could (or 
would) vote for a national dictionary of local 
names.” 

“T have certainly willingly done the former, 
but I do not see my way to do the latter yet,” 
said Mr. Pryse. “It has never been before 
the House.” 

‘* Bring it then before the House, and be a 
public benefactor,” said I. 

“ Nay, nay, that must be left to individual 
or associated enterprise. See what can be 
done in that way by the English Text, the 
Philological, the Chaucer the Shakespeare, the 
Cambrian, and other societies ; look, again, 
atthe great French dictionary of M, Littré, 
Wedgwood’s Etymological Dictionary, &c. 
You must not let Parliament become the 
competitor of publishers and the monopolizer 
of the pens of ready writers.” 

“ It really would be,” I persisted, “a very 
valuable work to give trustworthy information 
regarding the origin of the names of places, 
the languages from which they are derived, 
and the social circumstances in which they 
took their rise.” 

“Tt would undoubtedly, my dear sir,” 
replied Mr. Pryse, “but those who wish such 
information can afford to pay for having it 
done, and there cannot be a want long felt 
which the professional keenness of publishers 
will fail to find out or hesitate to supply. I 
am far more concerned about the supply of 
wholesome reading for the poor—readimg at 





once good, pleasing, interesting, and written 
in the best style; something that normally 
appeals to and gratifies the taste of the common 
people, and yet panders not to the demoraliz- 
ing inclinations which our closely packed 
towns so sadly over-excite. The well-to-do 
have, perhaps, an over-supply of excellent 
current literature, and can always avail them- 
selves either in libraries or by purchase of the 
best works of the best authors. But we are 
creating a nation of readers, and we have not 
awakened to the responsibility and true value 
of our educational legislation, or we should 
have seen some far-seeing men preparing for 
and fostering the extended use of reading for 
amusement and for information which must 
manifest itself in those who pass through our 
new national schools.” 

“ You are certainly right in the main, sir,” 
I said. ‘We have the Religious Tract 
Society, the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, the Sunday School 
Union, the Sunday School Institute, the Book 
Society, the Colportage Association, and many 
other publishing corporations and firms issuing 
works for the young and the poor; but they 
have not hit the mark seemingly, for while 
their productions sell by thousands there are 
other deleterious productions of the press 
which circulate by tens of thousands. The 
supply of wholesome literature for the people 
requires organizing. One only learns by 
chance, now and again, of suitable books of 
this sort. There ought to be some means of 
bringing before those who interest themselves 
in the young and the poor a knowledge of 
what is doing in this way. For instance, it 
was by mere accident that I learned from 
Mr. Lines, a Scottish friend, that in Edin- 
purgh there was an endeavour making to 
produce books which, while of a healthy moral 
tone, were likely to interest boys and girls, 
and to lead them to higher and better reading 
and life. Mr. Lines sent me the first two 
issues of this venture. No. 1 is ‘The Sea 
Boy’s Grave ’—asimple, touching, and pathetic 
story, extracted from a larger book, entitled 
‘ Fitzalan, the Catechist.’ It consists of 32 
pages octavo, and is sold for one penny. He 
who peruses the tale with unaffected heart 
must be cased in triple brass. No. 2 is a 
re-issue of Mrs. Hannah More's striking and 
well-told story of ‘The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain,’ which first appeared in the Cheap 
Repository more than eighty years ago, and 
8 «« Boys’ and Girls’ Own Stories: No. 1, The Sea 


Boy’s Grave.” No. 2, ‘ The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain.” Edinburgh: Wm. Oliphant and Co. 
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then sold to the extent of a million copies. 
By the homely wisdom and simple Christian 
piety in which she enshrined the actual life 
of David Saunders, who with his father had 
for a century kept sheep on Salisbury Plain, 
Mrs. Hannah More produced a sensation in 
the land greater than that occasioned by the 
contemporaneously issued ‘ Mysteries of 
Udolpho,’ by Mrs. Radcliffe. The same 
publishers, who have for a long period been 
engaged in catering for Sabbath school 
scholars and members of Christian house- 
holds, have a large number of copyright 
works of a beneficial tendency and an inte- 
resting kind, though of higher price. Of these, 
too, I have seen ‘Jessie Allan,’* a story of 
humble life in that wonderful historic street, 
the Canongate of Edinburgh. The scenes 
of every-day life are graphically presented to 
the view, and the incidents, though told 
simply, are exceedingly interesting, while they 
teach valuable lessons. 

“‘In one small volume,’ containing two 
stories by the author of ‘Sketches of Broad- 
burn,’ there is a good deal of pleasing adven- 
ture, surprise, and change, forming capital 
reading. I must confess, however, that oc- 
casionally the words are a little too Scotch for 
me, though I read Burns, and love a good 
Scottish ballad. 

“TJ am gratified to hear of this interesting 
experiment, and hope it may succeed. My 
own idea is that there are many of the pro- 
ductions of our best authors which, if well 
selected and cheaply produced, would lend 
enchantment to the nights and days of those 
who must spend their lives in labour, and yet 
must use the mind which God has given and 
education has improved. 

It is quite woaderful to me how much can 
be done for the diffusion of good cheap 
literature by private enterprise, such as we 
see in the magazines of the day, in the serials 
issued by Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, and by 
the Religious Tract Society ; yet I rejoice to 
see a movement made for the diffusion of 
wholesome literature through the whole of 
the newly educated masses who issue from 
our schools. Of Henry Morley’s Library of 
E» glish Literature® we cannot speak too highly 
for selection, taste, and informing annotation. 


4 “Jessie Allan, the Lame Girl.” A_ story 
founded on facts. By Grace Kennedy, author of 
‘* Father Clement,” ‘* Anna Ross,” &c. Edinburgh: 
William Oliphant and Co, 

6 « The Orphan of Kenloch ; and The Young Pedlar 
of Corrivoulin.” Edinburgh: W. Oliphant and Co. 

6 «« The Library of English Literature,” by Henry 
Morley, LL.D. London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
and Co. 





The Family Physician,’ if intelligently read 
and carefully used, must be most advanta- 
geous, especially in country districts far from a 
doctor's. Such works as Familiar Wild 
Flowers,* which transform hedgerows, road- 
sides, lanes, fields, and sea-coasts into visible 
lessons in botany, history, poetry, and philo- 
sophy, are of high worth and great educational 
value. But these carry their culture to the 
houses of the middle classes and the higher 
paid artisans rather than to the mass of the 
people. Similar works rea.ly brought witl i1 the 
reach of the poorer classes, and made enticing 
to their sympathies, are what I mean.” 

Mr. Pryse, holding up the first number of 
Brook's Popular Botany, said, “This looks 
like a beginning of such a scheme ; it promises 
in about roo numbers at twopence, with 
beautifully coloured plates and accurate 
artistic woodcuts, to bring a knowledge of the 
blessing, the bounty, and the beauty of 
botany in plain, careful, and exact language 
within reach of the people. If it keep up 
to the mark of this number, which is well and 
plainly written, handsomely illustrated, and 
nicely arranged, it cannot fail to succeed. 
The accompanying plate contains six different 
figures of plants beautifully coloured to 
nature.” 

“ That does indeed look well,” I said, “and 
the sight of it reminds me of a little book ” 
very deserving of special note and encourage- 
ment, not only for its real merit, but for the 
exceedingly valuable practical educational 
purpose it can promote. It contains a series 
of outline engravings for water-colour paint- 
ing, accompanied with stories and verses, by 
George Weatherly, connected with the 
pictures. While the pictures are attractive in 
themselves, they are intended to be made 
more attractive by being coloured by the 
young and fortunate possessor of the book. 
This demands the exercise of observation, 
the acquisition of skill, and the habit of care, 
patience, and thoughtfulness. The issue of 
this book is a practical gain to the possibilities 
of education.” 

“ The possibilities of education,” remarked 
Mr. Pryse, “are plenteously enjoyed, and 
much is being done to promote the acquisition 

7 «The Family Physician” A Manual of 
Domestic Medicine. London: Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, and Co. 

8 ‘¢Familiar Wild Flowers,” by F. E. Hulme, 
F L.S., &c. London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co, 

9 « Brook’s Popular Botany.” Comprising all the 
plants, British and Foreign, most useful to man in 
Medicine, Food, Manufactures, and the Garden. 
London: J. A. Brook and Co. 

10 “The Little Folks Nature Painting Book.” 
London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 
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of knowledge. I am, however, of opinion that 
now the time for expecting some evidence 
that knowledge is about to be used to bring 
about culture by those who have had the 
benefits of teaching has come, I shall only 
consider our educational provisions effective 
when I see an enhanced value set on books, 
and find that the purchasers and perusers of 
books increase with the increase of educa- 
tional advantages.” 

“Tt will be a long while yet, I am afraid, 
Mr. Pryse,” said I, “ till we finda race arise 
which shall be book-lovers such as you are 
and your forefathers have been. I must send 
you a copy of a wise, pregnant, and curious 
brochure, of which I have two, entitled ‘Bcoks 
and Bookkeepers,’ " by one of the librarians in 
Edinburgh University, which, much after the 
fashion of J. Hill Burton’s Book Hunter, 
discourses on the worth of books, curiosities 
of books, eccentricities among readers of 
books, and the habits and dispositions of cus- 
todians of literature.” 

‘That I should like much to read,” re- 
joined Mr. Pryse, and then proceeded, “ how 
different is the professional from the pleasur- 
able use of books! Of course many books 
are produced for use only, and some for 
pleasure mainly, But there is a use of 
books which goes no further, and aims, 
shall I say it? no higher than the professional 
form of use—use for the sake of the benefit 
to be derived, it may be, in purse or reputa- 
tion. There is a pleasurable use of books— 
not a use for amusement—though I grant 
there is that too,—but a use for the gratifica- 
tion of exercising and improving the mind— 
of gaining the joy of knowing and the delight 
of co-thinking, thinking a/omg with, though 
not always in agreement with the author. 
An educated man employs books to make 
him wise ; a cultured man uses books to give 
him the embodied joy of intellectual being.’”’ 

“ And of being intellectual,” I interrupted. 
‘‘ There is besides those uses of books to 
which you referred, another. 1 mean the 
attainment of an acquaintance with life, man, 
nature, events, not for the use to which you 
can turn that knowledge, nor the immediate 
pleasure to be derived from what we learn, 
but from a sort of sympathetic fellow-feeling 
for our neighbours, and an instructive curi- 
osity regarding the experiences which come to 
others in the life they lead ; a kind of 
socialism, if I may so speak, of feeling that 
we are akin to one another, and that all life 
is co-operatively influential. For instance, I 

11 “*Books and Bookkeepers,” by J. A. S. 
Livingstone. Edinburgh: J.and J. Gray, 





am a Jawyer, and I have read that book upon 
the centre table, 74e Munster Circuit,” “ with 
much more than a merely professional 
delight, and I know that yesterday Mr. Bry- 
ant, whose tastes are mainly towards forestal, 
agricultural, and sporting pursuits, though 
he has a dash of the scientific inquirer in 
him, read it, not with pleasure only, but 
with sympathy. He liked, he said, the verve, 
vigour, and variety ofit. It contains records of 
trials of general interest, both civiland criminal, 
notices of judges of assize and eminent mem- 
bers of the circuit ; tales of singular events 
and traditions of mystery and incident ; anec- 
dotes, jests, quotations, reports of conversa- 
tions, speeches, and adventures, and descrip- 
tions of social customs and forms of life 
unusual in our days. It has a professional 
interest, and may be read for that alone by 
the barrister ; it has an amusing and entertain- 
ing variety of incidents that might well cause 
it to be read for the pleasure it affords ; but it 
has life and life’s changes described in it, and 
it excites sympathy and the thrill cf social 
emotion which imparts a high inducement to 
the reader to peruse and reperuse the book.” 

“T am at one with you regarding that book, 
which ishighly exciting and very instructive, ” 
replied Mr. Pryse; “ but it dves not seem to 
meabook which tends mainly to culture, and 
affects the mind to see and act on principles. 
My own faith is that biography, history, 
science, philosophy, poetry, essays, novels; 
travels, sketches of nature, and descriptions 
of places form the literature which a cultured 
mind employs to give it that activity, exercise, 
and sense of life which are the results of 
exerted thought. That sort of reading I 
should like to see the people indulge in.” 

‘I see the distinction you wish to make. 
You divide literature into the useful and the 
instructive, as contrasted with the suggestive 
and the delightful—that which makes one 
think for some end, and that which makes one 
think as an end,” 

“Yes, Mr. Donithorpe,” said Mr. Pryse. 
“Pray excuse me for having detained you 
with my views, and don’t let my talk make 
Cwmabrwysgl disagreeable to you.” 

“Nay,” said I, “this half-hour’s talk has 
been very pleasant to me, and profitable too.” 

“Here come our company in from the 
Rheidol,” said Mr. Pryse ; and in a few 
minutes the guests were all engaged in a 
gladsome interchange of talk. 


12 ** The Munster Circuit: Tales, Trials, and 


. Traditions,” by J. P. O’Flanagan, author of ‘* Lives 


of the Lord Chancellors of Ireland,” ‘ The Irish 
Bar,” &c. London: Sampson Low and Co, 
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‘‘Foremost in this class of fabrics we must place the 


‘LOUIS VELVETEEN.’” 


London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine. 


“LE FOLLET” says: 


““THE LOUIS GENOA FAST-PILE VELVETEEN’ 


Is a very close and admirably wesring material, with a lustrous silky surface, draping richly and softly, while the brilliant light on the 
tolds cannot be surpassed by the best Silk Velvet. For every purpose to which velvet may be applied, we recommend the ‘LOUIS 
VELVETEEN.’ successfuliy representing, as it does, # Silk Velvet at more than four times the cost.” 

The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine ssys: *‘ The ‘LOUIS VELVETEEN’ costs no more than ordinary Velveteen, and is worth 
at_least double, so that pur chasers should be sure tbat it is really the ‘Louis Velveteen’ that they get. It is stamped with the words ‘ LOUIS 
VELVETEEN ’ onevery yard of the fabric,” 


















Wholesale London Depot—J. H. FULLER, 92, Watling Street, E.C. 


Who will send, on inquiry, Post-free, the names of the nearest Drapers from whom the Genuine ‘ Louis Velveteen’ can be obtained, 


VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. | 2710 e cc's, 


The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 


the human system have only recently been recognised. It absorbs all 
4 q 4 pyrene A “a impure eee in So = and bowels, and thus gives 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS, |.) esc. 


Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES, | ==» ™= 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in Tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. each. 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in Tins, 1s. 6d, each. 


Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 
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| “PACE “WOODCOCK’S 





WIND PILLS 
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; ae © GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 
NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
* . GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
« Office Savings Bank. GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
f GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAIND. 


ama cs | 
[e Neat Cloth Cover, with Hlastic Bands, for holding the | Goon for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 


Depositor’s Book, can be obtained of BOWELS, or LIVER. 
‘ J. W. GREEN, 64, PATERNOSTER ROW, They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 14d., 


2s, 9d., and 43, 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
P -- 14, 33, or 54 Stumos -ccording to size, to PAGE D. WOODCUCK, 
On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free, Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
be sent free by return of post, 
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NOW READY, PRICE I15s., 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


CONTAINING 


Morning and Ebening Prayers for x Pear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS. 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 
Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 
Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk. 
LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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WRIGHT'S (.:2::) COAL TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS,” 
ThePublicarecautioned against purchasing any other Coal Tar foapthan “WRIGHT'S. 
SEE THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS. 


“In our hands it has proved mest effective in skin diseases.” —Zancet. 

“It is the only true antiseptic soap.” —British Medical Journal, 

PLAINS OF WATERLOO, RAMSGATF, /idruary 26¢h, 1880. 

‘* Gentlemen,—I think it my duty to tell you how much benefit I have experienced by the use of your Coal Tar 
Soap. Three years ago I was suffering from Eczema; my face was covered with spots and my eyes much inflamed. 
After trying several remedies, a friend recommended your Sapo Carbonis Detergens, and the result was all I could wi h. 
In a week or two my skin was as clear ‘as ever and all redness was g ne. Since then I have never used any « ther Soap, 
either for myself or for my chilcren, as I am thoroughly conviaced of its purifying action oa the skin.—I am, Gentlemen, 
yours truly, A. THomMas. To W. V. Wright & Co.” 


Soli Everywhere in Elegant Toilet Boxes in Tablets 6d. and 1s. «ach. 
BROWN \ was TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
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AND 


POSSESSES ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 





POLSON’S 


CORN IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 





SERVES ADMIRABLY FOR CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 
FLOUR 





W i is ING |) WHEN YOU ASK FOR , 
Reckitt's OME, 


; cad Gt nin aay ine Geni ott 
he DOME BLA ‘om r 
AS USED IN THE Paris any aaah in the lowing IMPORTANT POINTS— 
It is manufactured only from selected materials of the BEST 
LAUNDRY QUAL NUREY cannes Thana toes Be tes res 
>( ut a 
z or pom thereby AVOIDING INJURY TO THE FURNI- 

et Tou eRcEn esos agi D MEDAL = capa 
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poet SALES. SEE THAT YOU GET IT! IMT Swaxens. PLYMOUTH. 
As As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 


ZOEDONE, 


A Delicious Sparkling Tonic Beverage. 
ZOEDONE combines sustaining and invigorating quali- 
ties without intoxicating effects. 
ZOEDONE will be found invaluable in all cases of 
mental or physical strain. 
ZOEDONE is highly recommended by the Faculty. 
ZOEDONE contains the vitalizing tissue-forming phos- 
phatic elements, which give oysters their 
specific value. 


















































per dozen, in half champagne bottles, in 6-dozen cases ; 12s. per dozen in 
arge champagne bottles, in 3-dozen cases. A little extra "charge is made on 
8 naller case.-—see Pamphiet, post free from the Manufacturers. 

Agents Messrs. Allen & Hanburys ; Corbyn, stacey, & Co.; Edwards 
Sen ; es , Squire, & Francis; F. Newbery & Sons ; Savory & Meore ; 


Price, including Rotties and Packages,free on rails at Wrexham, 6s. 6d. 
& 
Young 





Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.8. 
Manufacturers—THE ZOEDONE CO., Limited, Wrexham, North Wales. 
London Offices :—25, Abchurch Lane, E.C. 
Agents in ali the princizal Towns of the United Kingdom. 





(SOLD {VERYWHERE 3 we 
| SOHO. SQUARE; LONDON (A 
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